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ELI TODD AND THE HARTFORD RETREAT 
LEONARD K. EATON 


HE early years of the nineteenth century found Connecti- 

cut astir with social ferment. While the Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrats under the leadership of Oliver Wolcott were challeng- 
ing the Federalists for political control of the state, numerous 
humanitarian institutions were founded. Of these the best 
known is probably the famous American Asylum for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb established in Hartford in 1816 
under the leadership of the Reverend Thomas Gallaudet, a 
young clergyman who had studied under the Abbé Sicard in 
Paris. Widely copied throughout the country, it influenced 
similar schools in Kentucky, Ohio, and New York. No less in- 
fluential but much less well known was the Hartford Retreat, 
a pioneering mental hospital still doing outstanding work as 
the Institute of Living. 

Chartered by the Connecticut legislature in 1822, it was or- 
ganized in response to agitation by certain forward-looking 
physicians of the Hartford County Medical Society. At a meet- 
ing of this group in the old Hartford Hotel one winter night 
in 1821, Dr. Eli Todd proposed the establishment of an insti- 
tution for the mentally ill along the progressive lines de- 
veloped by Samuel Tuke in England and Philippe Pinel in 
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France. The achievements of Tuke, the first in any English- 
speaking country to develop a thoroughly humane system of 
caring for the insane, were particularly well known in the 
United States. An 1814 edition of his Account of the York Re- 
treat had a wide circulation; moreover, the Friends Hospital 
at Frankford, Pennsylvania, and the Bloomingdale Asylum in 
New York City were already putting his principles into opera- 
tion. Carrying their fight first to the State Medical Society and 
then to the legislature, the Hartford doctors secured the vig- 
orous support of the former body and a grant of five thousand 
dollars from the latter. By a cleverly managed fund-raising 
drive they obtained enough additional money to finance their 
ambitious project, and in 1824 dedicated a building still in 
use today. The story of the founding of the institution is un- 
usual only in that the initial impetus came from the medical 
profession. In most states the new mental hospitals originated 
with public-spirited laymen or religious groups. The interest 
of Connecticut in this humanitarian scheme is symptomatic of 
the enthusiasm for various kinds of reform which was every- 
where beginning to disturb the American mind, an enthusi- 
asm which culminated in the tremendous accomplishments of 
the eighteen-forties.? 

Eli Todd, its first superintendent and the man who set its 
tone during these early years, was one of Connecticut’s out- 
standing physicians. The son of a wealthy New Haven mer- 
chant, he was born in 1769 and was graduated from Yale in 

1 This brief biographical note is based on the following sources: unpublished 
material in the archives of the Institute of Living, 200 Retreat Ave., Hartford, 
Conn., hereafter referred to as Archives, I.L.; W. H. Rockwell, “Biographical 
Sketch of the Late Eli Todd, M.D.,” U. S. Medical and Surgical Journal, 1 
(1834), 45-48; Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, xiv (1836), 173-174; S. B. 
Woodward, “Dr. Eli Todd” in S. W. Williams, American Medical Biography 
(Greenfield, 1845), 584-599; The Columbian Register (New Haven), Nov. 30, 
1833. 

2 For an account of the founding of several other important early American 
mental hospitals, see Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America (New York, 
1949), 88-113. Additional works throwing light on the reformism of the time 
are J. A. Krout, The Origins of the Prohibition Movement (New York, 1925), 


and O. F. Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison Conditions, 
1776-1845 (Albany, 1922). 
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1787 near the top of his class. Two years later his older brother 
lost the family patrimony in a shipping venture, making it 
necessary for the younger man to find work immediately. Hav- 
ing decided on a medical career, he passed a two-year appren- 
ticeship with Dr. Hezekiah Beardsley, a prominent New Haven 
practitioner, and settled in Farmington in 1790. 

For the next twenty-five years Todd resided happily among 


the members of that community, building a statewide reputa- 
tion for his knowledge and skill. In 1808 the governor public- 


ly commended him for devotion to duty during a typhoid epi- 
demic, and by 1815 the pressure of his practice was so great 
that he began to look for a somewhat less strenuous way of 
making a living. Like many another country doctor, he felt 
that he had had his share of night calls and long rides over 
muddy roads. After a look at New York, which he found far 
too hurried and noisy, Todd decided to move to Hartford 
where he could remain in touch with many of his devoted pa- 
tients from Farmington. A letter from a visiting nephew re- 
“T am afraid 
we shan’t be favored with much of his society, as he informs 


veals the size of his practice there. The boy wrote, 


me that he has as much business as he can attend to, and the 
house I find is continually thronged with patients.’’* Another 
letter from two Middletown physicians a few years later re- 
ferred a patient with a suspicious tumor of the breast to him 
with the simple statement, ““We concluded that she ought to 
have the best advice in the state, and accordingly advised her 
to call on you.”’* 

Todd's family history explains his particular interest in 
mental diseases. His father had died insane, and his sister, 
Eunice Crafts, was subject to fits of melancholia. As a young 
girl she had married a Mr. Beardsley of New Haven, whose 
death, together with that of her daughter, Laura, drove her 
into a profound depression. Todd managed to restore her 
mind in some degree, but her subsequent marriage to Samuel 
Crafts, a prominent Vermonter, turned out badly. Crafts lived 


3 Samuel P. Crafts, Jr., to his father, June 2, 1815. Archives, I.L. 
4 Henry Woodward to Eli Todd, Aug. 31, 1822. Archives, I.L. 
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in an isolated section of the state, and his prolonged absences 
on business caused recurrences of her difficulty. In 1824, a 
few days after the death of her son from fever, she killed her- 
self.© Fortunately Todd’s domestic relations were happy. In 
1796 he married Rachel Hill of Farmington, with whom he 
lived happily until her death in 1823; evidently thinking high- 
ly of the family, he waited three years and then married her 
sister, Catherine, who soon became a great favorite with his 
patients. Both ladies had excellent dispositions, and the Todd 
household was generally merry. The personality of the doctor 
himself must have been ideally suited to his work. A Hartford 
physician recalled that he was 

of about medium height, of rather a full figure, dressed in a blue 
skirted coat, buttoned tight around him. His eyes were bright and 
piercing, and his countenance lighted with a very pleasant expres- 
sion. His whole manner was cheerful and sympathetic.® 


As might have been expected, Todd took an active part in 
founding the Retreat in 1822, and when the time came to se- 
lect a superintendent, he was the natural choice. Most of his 
correspondence was with citizens of Connecticut and the ma- 
jority of his patients were natives of that state. Unfortunately 
no exact information on their occupations is available, but 
they probably represented most of the trades and professions. 


In Dr. Todd's files were letters concerning sea captains, clergy- 


men, farmers, naval officers, and numerous housewives and 
domestics. In addition to the New Englanders, there was a sur- 
prisingly large group of patients from other sections of the 
United States and from Canada, some hailing from cities as 
far distant as Washington, D. C., Petersburg, Virginia, and 
Montreal. Within a few years of its opening, the fame of the 
hospital had spread throughout the land, and Todd had de- 
veloped a far-flung correspondence. A cordial letter to the 
Reverend Daniel Wright of Columbus, Mississippi, described 

5 Memorandum from Mrs. Mary Hill Paddock, North Craftsbury, Vt., 1889. 
Mrs. Paddock was Eli Todd’s granddaughter. Archives, I.L. 

6 Gurdon W. Russell, Physicians in Hartford in 1837 (Hartford, 1890), 31. 
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the institution and enclosed a copy of its report for 1827.” Dr. 
Richard W. Hall, professor of obstetrics at the medical school 
of the University of Maryland, had forwarded the Southerner’s 
letter of inquiry. 

Probably influenced by Philippe Pinel, Todd adopted a 
very simple system of disease classification. Realizing that 
psychiatry was not yet far enough advanced for him to formu- 
late a truly scientific nosography, the great French reformer 
had divided all mental diseases into a few broad categories. 
While the gentle physician of the Bicétre allowed only four, 
the Connecticut doctor used five: melancholy, mania, idiot- 
ism, hypochondria, and delirium tremens. To these he gen- 
erally added a descriptive adjective such as ‘‘ferox”’ or ““despon- 
dens.”” Until 1830 the capacity of the Retreat was only sixty 
patients, and after the first few years it was usually full. For 
1830, a typical year, there were forty-nine new admissions, 
twenty-two males, and twenty-seven females; though the sta- 
tistics are incomplete, the average age seems to have been about 
thirty-five. Of these inmates only twelve remained on March 
31, 1831, an indication that the hospital was devoted to thera- 
py rather than custodianship. Those discharged had had an 
average residence of approximately four months.‘ 


Deep as was the mystery concerning the various symptoms 


of insanity, the darkness surrounding its causes was even black- 
er. To Todd, a faithful follower of Pinel, it must have been 
clear that speculation in the manner of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
“the father of American psychiatry,”’ was a waste of time; in 
any event, humane men necessarily had to abandon bloodlet- 
ting, purging, and blistering as advocated by the great Phila- 
delphian.® Like the prominent French clinicians, progressive 
psychiatrists of this period realized that the accumulation of 
7 Eli Todd to the Rev. Daniel Wright, Dec. 20, 1828. Archives, I.L. 


8 Medical Visitors of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane, Annual Report 
(Hartford, 1831), 8. 


9R. H. Shryock, “The Beginnings: From Colonial Days to the Foundation 
of the American Psychiatric Association,” One Hundred Years of American Psy- 


chiatry (J. K. Hall, ed., New York, 1944), 10-12. The above is an eminently fair 
treatment of Rush. 
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a vast amount of data had to precede the formulation of any 
valid theory on the origins of insanity. For this new type of 
study mental hospitals were an absolute necessity; since the 
problems of institutional management were most urgent, doc- 
tors interested in this line of work naturally gravitated to them. 
Research into the causes of mental illness had to wait for later 
generations. The first superintendents, moreover, had to fight 
against a tremendous backlog of superstition and ignorance. 
Albert Deutsch quite correctly points out that “the greatest 
reforms in the care and treatment of the insane in the first half 
of the nineteenth century lay rather in the substitution of 
kind for cruel treatment than in scientific therapy. Even the 
most advanced hospitals of the day resembled well-conducted 
boarding houses rather than hospitals.” *° The typical Ameri- 
can superintendent at this time was therefore a man who the- 
orized little but worked much. Of this group Eli Todd is un- 
doubtedly the outstanding example. 

In a touching eulogy to his old friend, Dr. Samuel B. 
Woodward observed that he had left “little on record of his 
vast experience and acquisitions in knowledge,” ™! an omission 
which today makes it difficult to examine Todd’s thinking on 
the etiology of insanity. The annual reports of the Retreat, 
his only known publications, indicate that he had no well- 
defined ideas on the subject. “Severe study,” “isolation in a 
tropical climate,” “intemperance,” and “mortified pride” are 
some of the causes listed in the 1831 report,’? and there is no 
evidence that he ever bothered with more profound inquiries. 
Instead, he devoted himself to making the Retreat into a new 
kind of mental hospital, one which would be a living refuta- 
tion of the old beliefs about insanity, and in so doing set an 
example for a whole generation of superintendents. Patient 
care would be the keystone of the new system. In an early mem- 
orandum he wrote: 


10 Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America (New York, 1949), 189. 


11 Samuel B. Woodward, “Memoir of Eli Todd,” American Medical Biog- 
raphy (Stephen W. Williams, ed., Greenfield, 1845), 594. 
12 Medical Visitors, Annual Report, 6. 
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In the management of the patients all who may have any con- 
cern in it are enjoined to treat them on all occasions with the ten- 
derness of genuine sympathy—equally avoiding trifling familiari- 
ty and consequential reserve. A perfect politeness is to be studied 
with those who are entirely beyond the reach of persuasion—every 
measure necessary for their comfort, security and recovery must be 
done in perfect silence, kindly but methodically and firmly done 
and where restraint or confinement may be necessary let the un- 
happy subject clearly perceive and understand by the apparent re- 
luctance with which it is done that the attendants perform the 
painful task from unavoidable obedience to the settled rules of the 
house. No attendant is to be allowed for a moment to converse 
with a maniac upon the subject of his insanity but on the contrary 
to withdraw his mind if possible to other subjects.** 


This insistence on kindness impressed foreigners enormous- 
ly. When the English reformer, Edward A. Abdy, asked how a 
violent maniac was treated on his first coming into the hos- 
pital, he was told that such patients were invariably put into a 
room with a powerful keeper whose duty it was to divert his 
mind and prevent mischief. The superintendent allowed no 


strait waistcoat or physical coercion during the day unless ab- 


solutely necessary. At night his arms were secured, but the 
straps were always removed if he promised to be quiet.** The 
Englishman also asked what was done to prevent patients see- 
ing objectionable items in a newspaper, remarking at the 
same time that at the McLean Asylum in Boston the attendants 
cut out any paragraphs which might be harmful. He was an- 
swered that on these occasions they removed the paper entire- 
ly and explained the reason for their actions. 

Like the McLean Asylum, the Hartford Retreat at first re- 
ceived an unduly high proportion of patients with long-stand- 
ing cases of insanity. For these, of course, the institution could 
do little, and as the years passed, Todd and the managers laid 
more and more stress on the desirability of early treatment. 


13 Undated memorandum in the handwriting of Eli Todd. Archives, IL. 


14 Edward S. Abdy, Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States of 
North America from April, 1833 to October 1834 (London, 1835), 1, 246. 
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The one possible generalization about the other patients in 
the hospital during this period is that a surprisingly large num- 
ber had some form of religious delusion. Profound guilt feel- 
ings were generally the most common manifestation of this 
type of insanity; though none defined it accurately, many were 
certain that they had committed “the unpardonable sin.” “I 
viewed myself marked out for destruction and the Son of God 
arrayed in awful majesty coming out in judgment against me 
like a consuming fire. Hell appeared to my fancy opened to 
receive me and but a step between me and its devouring 
flames,’’** wrote one poor woman laboring under this terrible 
burden and many others echoed her sentiments. 

There is probably some connection between the number of 
these people in the Hartford Retreat and the nature of Con- 
necticut Congregationalism at this period. In the minds of 
most of its leaders, the distinguishing mark of a man or woman 
destined for salvation was personal conversion, an event char- 
acteristically preceded by intense soul-searching and a convic- 
tion that one’s sins led irrevocably to eternal torment. Ac- 
cording to sound Calvinist doctrine this process was the very 
center of a Christian life; upon its profound significance all 
the spiritual descendants of Jonathan Edwards agreed, and 
those adhering to his thought in its strictest form exalted it 
most highly. To soften its rigors was an important object of 
the progressive wing of theologians headed by Lyman Beecher 
and Nathaniel W. Taylor. The former developed a whole 
“Clinical theology” designed to cope with what he conceived 
to be the most common misapprehensions about the Calvinist 
system. Recalling the difficulties attendant on his own conver- 
sion, he wrote that for cases like his, Brainerd’s Life'® was a 
very undesirable book. It gave him qualms for years, as did 
Edwards’ great Treatise on the Religious Affections, an over- 
whelming, and, for most people, an extremely confusing work. 

15 Harriet Hinsdale to Eli Todd, Oct. 12, 1832. Archives, LL. 

16 David Brainerd (1718-1747) was a missionary to the Indians whose intense- 


ly pietistic Journal attained great popularity as a devotional book. Jonathan 
Edwards wrote an introduction for the 1749 edition. 
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The effects left by these books were not spiritual, but “‘a state 
of permanent hypochondria—the horrors of a mind without 
guidance, motive, or ability to do any thing.” *7 On the whole 
they were a bad lot, and divine sovereignty did everything in 
spite of them. Taylor, for many years a professor at the Yale 
Divinity School, refined the harsh doctrines of Edwards’ Cal- 
vinism in many ways and paved the way for the liberating in- 
fluence of Horace Bushnell.*® 

Testimony on the unfortunate psychological effect of re- 
vivals, an important feature of church life in the area, came 
from Amariah Brigham, a prominent Hartford physician. 
Born at New Marlborough, Massachusetts, in 1798, he was a 
poor boy, largely self-educated except for attendance at a 
course of medical lectures in New York but nonetheless so suc- 
cessful in practice at Greenfield, Massachusetts, that he was able 
to spend a year abroad in study. On his return in 1829 he decid- 
ed that his prospects were good in Hartford, and accordingly 
settled there in April, 1831. Though he developed an excel- 
lent practice as a surgeon, diseases of the mind became his ma- 
jor interest, and he soon published two books: The Influence 
of Mental Cultivation on Health (1832), and Observations on 
the Influence of Religion upon the Health and Physical Wel- 
fare of Mankind (1835). Always a close student of French 
thought, on one occasion he sent Eli Todd a copy of one of 
Esquirol’s treatises which he had just translated and asked 
respectfully for the elder physician’s opinion of it;?® at his 
death almost one third of his library consisted of French 
works.*° 

Brigham’s first book concerned the unfortunate effects on 
children of too intensive study. The second was a much more 


ambitious undertaking, nothing less than an attack on the sys- 


17 Charles Beecher, editor, Autobiography, Correspondence, Etc. of Lyman 
Beecher, D.D. (New York, 1874), 1, 47- 

18 Sidney E. Mead, Nathaniel William Taylor: A Connecticut Liberal (Chi- 
cago, 1942), 233-241. 

19 Amariah Brigham to Eli Todd, Sept. 12, 1831. Archives, I.L. 


20 Charles B. Coventry, “Memoir of Dr. Brigham,” The American Journal of 
Insanity, Vi (1849-1850), 185-192. 
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tem of revivalism which Taylor, Beecher, and their confreres 
had employed so successfully to produce conversions and save 
Connecticut from Unitarianism. In it he dealt devastating 
blows to their supporters and struck hard at some of the un- 
consecrated saints in the American Protestant hierarchy. He 
had, he said, carefully examined the works of Edwards, 
Sprague, and Finney, all standard authorities on the subject, 
and regretted to say that they were illogical, inconclusive, and 
showed little evidence of research or reflection. Furthermore, 
they contradicted each other so often on important points that 
the reader could not know what to think, and they abounded 
with careless or erroneous statements “some of which, if be- 
lieved, would justify the most wild fanaticism the world has 
ever known.”*? Revivals, he added, induced soul-searching 
and introspection which sometimes upset the delicate balance 
of the mind; it was not surprising that numerous cases of in- 
sanity followed them, and clergymen would do well to study 
anatomy and physiology to understand better the sensitive na- 
ture of the brain, the organ which they were exciting so 
thoughtlessly.?? 

The revolutionary character of this book struck at the very 
foundations of Congregational orthodoxy and drew heavy fire 
from its defenders. When Brigham was nominated for the 
superintendency of the Retreat in 1840, there was a good deal 
of doubt about his confirmation, since his theological sound- 
ness was, to say the least, questionable.** It would, of course, 


be a mistake to postulate too intimate a relationship between 


revivalism and the cases of religious insanity in the state’s men- 
tal hospital; a large proportion would undoubtedly have been 
there without the help of evangelical preaching. It seems fair, 
however, to say that continued introspection and emotional 
tension probably pushed a certain number of unstable indi- 
viduals over the shadowy borderline of insanity. Certainly no 

21 Amariah Brigham, Observations on the Influence of Religion upon the 
Health and Physical Welfare of Mankind (Boston, 1833), 186. 

22 Brigham, Observations, 298-312. 


23 Ebenezer K. Hunt, Biographical Sketch of Amariah Brigham, M.D. (Uti- 
ca, 1858), 62. 
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testimony on the unfortunate concomitants of the conversion 
experience could be any more vivid than Lyman Beecher’s. Fi- 
nally, we should note that Brigham was never anti-Christian, 
but merely sought to restore “the worship of Christians to that 
calm, simple and pure manner recommended by our Sav- 
iour.”’2* Like Horace Bushnell in Christian Nurture, he em- 
phasized the process of spiritual growth. 

Nothing better illustrates Eli Todd’s method of handling 
the profound depressions which often characterized these cases 
of religious insanity than the account of a patient clearly on 
her way to recovery. When first requested to take some light 
work and employ herself, she said she couldn't and hence was 
told to sit in the parlor and converse with the others. Here 
she found women singing, crying, and talking aimlessly, but 
all hard at work sewing or knitting; in a few days she, too, had 
joined them in these tasks. Walks in the garden helped her 
greatly, and her confidence in Todd strengthened day by day. 
Soon she had courage enough to tell him of her fears that God 
could never forgive her sins, and was tremendously relieved 
to hear him suggest that she would not be answerable for those 
which she had committed during her illness. When she re- 
marked that she had broken her husband's heart and exposed 
her children to infamy and ruin, he pointed out that men’s 
hearts were easily healed and said that the children might yet 
be reclaimed. 

Shortly after this interview he invited her to drive into 
town where they had a glass of soda water together and he told 
her that she could now move into the center part of the build- 
ing which housed the convalescent patients. Her apartment 
here was very attractive, and she enjoyed every possible deli- 
cacy at the table of Mrs. Corning, the steward’s wife; fresh 
meat, shad, and clams were frequently on the menu. When 
confined to her room with a slight illness for a few days, she 
had fresh garden sauce (vegetables) and fruit brought to her; 
oranges, lemons, and tamarinds were available. Mr. Corning 
showed her every kindness, often taking her riding in his 


24 Brigham, Observations, Vi. 
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chaise. The company of the other patients she now found 
most enjoyable, and was surprised to discover that among them 
were a college president and the deacon of an important 
church. The only requests she made of her husband were for 
two nightgowns, a night cap, and a thick pair of cotton stock- 
ings. For Dr. Todd she had the highest esteem. “With all the 
accomplishments of a gentleman,” she wrote, “he possesses a 
heart alive to other’s woes and active in the great duties of 
religion.”’?° 

A similar impression of the genteel quality of life at the Re- 
treat emerges from the correspondence of another female pa- 
tient whose first request of the superintendent was for reading 
and writing material for a course in French, so that she might 
leave the institution strengthened in both mind and body. He 
must have granted this petition, for a subsequent letter men- 
tioned her French lessons. She also occupied herself with bo- 
tanical studies and needlework, on one occasion sending a 
pair of lace cuffs to Mrs. Todd.*° Among her other recreations 
was poetry, and on June 8, 1832, she sent Dr. Todd the follow- 
ing lyric accompanied by an affectionate dedication: 


The Wood Robin 
Stay, sweet enchanter of the grove 
Leave not so soon thy native tree 
O Warble still thy notes of love 
While my fond heart responds to thee. 
O warble still thy notes of love 
While my fond heart responds to thee. 


Rest thy soft Bosom on the spray 
Till chilly autumn frowns severe. 
Then charm me with thy parting lay 
And I will answer with a tear. 

Then charm me with thy parting lay 
And I will answer with a tear. 


25 Elizabeth Hart to her husband, July 15, 1825. Archives, I.L. 


26 Emily St. Aubert Homans to Eli Todd, Oct. 3, 1831, Nov. 4, 1831, Dec. 
1831, Aug. 5, 1832. Archives, I.L. 
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But soon as Spring enriched with flowers 
Comes dancing o’er the new decked plains, 
Return, and cheer thy natal bowers 

My Robin with those notes again. 

Return, and cheer thy natal bowers 

My Robin with those notes again.*? 


Nothing, of course, could be more in the style of Mrs. Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney, “the sweet singer of Hartford,” but it is 
nonetheless pleasant to know that the Retreat was the kind of 
place which encouraged all sorts of talents. 

Todd's solicitude for his charges stands revealed in his in- 
structions to attendant Millard Perkins, who was in charge of 
seven patients. At or before six o'clock in the morning, he was 
to awaken them and take each one separately into the yard, 
first seeing that their hands and faces were washed, their hair 
combed, and their clothes brushed. Every bed and room was to 
be cleaned and if necessary washed by 8:00 a.m. Those who 
could not safely be trusted in the yard alone should be aroused 
last. Breakfast was at eight o'clock, and it was followed by a 
period of exercise and recreation lasting until dinner; each 
patient had to be washed once more before the latter meal.?* 
There were stringent rules against striking patients, and for 
coercive purposes the superintendent used a special arm jacket 
allowing free play of the joints and possessing many precau- 
tions against irritating the skin. This device so impressed Cap- 
tain Basil Hall that he asked for a sketch of it.*° 


According to William B. Calhoun, a Massachusetts politi- 


cian who visited the Retreat in 1832, its furnishings were sim- 
ple. The bedsteads were usually of frame covered with smooth 
boards or cord, the beds themselves mostly feathers with straw 
underneath and, in a few cases mattresses of common ticking. 
Though not fastened to the floor, they suffered little damage, 
and when mischief did occur, the attendants simply moved the 
bed out of the room and left the ticking on the floor. Each 
27 Emily St. Aubert Homans to Eli Todd, June 8, 1832. Archives, I.L. 


28 Eli Todd to Millard Perkins, Aug. 25, 1826. Archives, I.L. 
29 Eli Todd to Captain Basil Hall, Jan. 12, 1828. Archives, I.L. 
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ward had a chain which was hardly ever used, since the general 
rule was to vary as little as possible from the ordinary course 
of life. Most of the patients used knives and forks at the table. 
The kitchen was small, actually only that of an enlarged family 
establishment. Roasting was done in the fireplace in the usual 
way (on a spit), boiling in several large kettles, set in the brick- 
work, and baking in three small ovens which they would have 
preferred to exchange for one large one. Washing and ironing 
were done in a separate building away from the kitchen. 
Though the floors were unpainted, the steward recommended 
painting strongly, adding that white oak rather than stone 
was desirable for the floors of the strong rooms. A furnace of 
ordinary construction heated the building. While it possessed 
only one lightning rod, Dr. Todd thought more were desir- 
able.*” 

In his dealings with the families of his patients the superin- 
tendent was invariably tactful and considerate. While always 
endeavoring to still the fears of anxious husbands and wives, 
he never gave grounds for undue hopefulness. Particularly was 
he wary of premature discharges, often requesting more time 
for treatment if the patient could possibly afford it. Sometimes 
he recommended a private home; to the physician of the U. S. 
Naval Hospital at Gosport, Virginia, he wrote that Lt. Joseph 
Cutts, for four months a patient at the Retreat, was ready to 
be released but should not be immediately engaged on active 
service demanding much responsibility. Some light employ- 
ment would be proper.*! Sometimes he gave certificates of 
their sanity to former inmates. Then, as now, the question of 
legal responsibility in cases of mental illness was complicated, 
and men frequently desired evidence that their acts were bind- 
ing in law from an authority like Todd. 

In the treatment of alcoholism he was a pioneer. As early as 
1812, Edwin Hooker, a prominent citizen of Hartford, noted 

30 Bezaleel Taft to Horace Mann, May 22, 1832. Horace Mann Papers, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. Taft enclosed a copy of Calhoun’s letter on the 
Retreat. 


31 Eli Todd to Dr. Thomas Williamson, March 26, 1828. Archives, I.L. 
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in his journal that he had called on Dr. Todd and that the lat- 
ter had discussed the disastrous effects of alcoholism at some 
length. Proposing an association of respectable men who would 
agree to serve only beer, cider, and wine in their homes, he 
also advocated a system of workhouses for idle drunkards, du- 
ties on imported spirits, and an excise on distilled liquors. In 
1829 when a brutal murder by two men sodden in drink was a 
local sensation, Todd's testimony that they were insane at the 
time caused a good deal of popular resentment. Taking his 
case to the State Medical Society, of which he had been presi- 
dent the preceding year, he secured the appointment of a 
committee consisting of himself and his old friends, Drs. 
George Sumner and Samuel Woodward to study the question. 
The latter man held particularly strong views on the question; 
often lecturing before temperance societies, he wrote in 1831 
that he had always considered drunkenness a disease rathe1 
than a crime.*? Despite the committee’s report in favor of an 
asylum for alcoholics, the codperation of Nathaniel Hewit, the 
editor of The Journal of Humanity, a liberal Unitarian news- 
paper, and the offer of five hundred dollars from John Tap- 
pan, the Boston philanthropist, the Society took no action. If 
it had done so, Connecticut might well have led the way in 
this reform as it did in the care of the insane and the deaf and 
dumb.** 

Todd's relations with his colleagues were invariably pleas- 
ant. A member of the New York Medical Society and the 
Board of Medical Examiners at Yale, he always exhibited a 
high sense of professional courtesy in his dealings with doctors 
in other states. To a Bostonian who wished him to take a pa- 
tient currently under the care of Dr. Rufus Wyman he gave 
an unqualified endorsement of the latter’s skill and stated 
that he would accept the case only if the Massachusetts physi- 

32 Samuel B. Woodward to Henry Woodward, May 25, 1831. Woodward Pa- 
pers, American Antiquarian Society. 

33 Eli Todd, Samuel B. Woodward, and George Sumner to the Rev. Nathaniel 


Hewit, June 27, 1830; Nathaniel Hewit to Eli Todd, June 28, 1830; John Tap 
pan to Eli Todd, July 1, 1830. Archives, I.L. 
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cian resigned it. The success of the Retreat naturally brought 
him an excellent reputation with medical men in other cities. 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, professor of natural history, botany, 
and materia medica in the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York, and noted editor of The Medical Repository, 
congratulated him on its excellent record, as did Dr. Thomas 
Sewall, eminent pathologist and professor of anatomy and 
physiology at Columbian University, Washington, D. C. Per- 
haps most gratifying to Todd was a letter from Dr. Ashbel 
Smith, a graduate of Yale Medical School who had studied in 
Paris, informing him that even the great Esquirol had noticed 
his work favorably. Particularly influential in New York, he 
was highly esteemed by T. Romeyn Beck of the famous Sche- 
nectady medical family, who quoted extensively from the Re- 
treat’s third report in an article in the Transactions of the Al- 
bany Institute. When the New York Assembly first began to 
debate the advisability of a state hospital for the insane, sev- 
eral of its members visited the Connecticut asylum.** 
Reformers and intellectuals of all kinds were congenial 
company for Eli Todd. Emma Willard, leader in the education 
of women, requested his help in founding her academy in 
1819, and was a frequent visitor to the Retreat when it was 
established a few years later. Introduced by a letter from Pro- 
fessor Silliman of Yale, the eminent phrenologist, Dr. Johann 


Spurzheim, arrived in Hartford in August, 1832, to compare 


his theories of insanity with those of Todd; after examining 
Eli's head he exclaimed, “A bushel of benevolence, a bushel 
of benevolence.” Like many of his contemporaries, Todd was 
very much interested in Spurzheim’s charts of the brain, which 
laid the foundation for modern theories of the function of 
that organ. Other visitors were William Maclure, pioneer 
geologist, and John Greenleaf Whittier, poet and essayist. The 

34 Eli Todd to Mrs. Jane Sedgwick, Dec. 18, 1829; Samuel L. Mitchill to Eli 
lodd, Sept. 2, 1827; Thomas Sewall to Eli Todd, May 31, 1831; Ashbel Smith 
to Eli Todd, March 28, 1833; T. Romeyn Beck to Eli Todd, June 15, 1829; John 


C. Kemble to Eli Todd, Feb. 17, 1832; John Norton to Eli Todd, June 11, 1831. 
Archives, IL. 
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former shared with Todd a deep interest in the novel theories 


of the Swiss educator Jean Pestalozzi, and the latter was also 
a great admirer of the humanitarian work at the Retreat. Of- 
ten a caller at the Todd home, Whittier dedicated ‘Moll 
Pitcher,” one of his earliest long poems, to the brilliant doctor. 
Another good friend was Horace Mann, drawn to the house 
not only by interest in the achievements of its head but by his 
knowledge that Todd, like himself, had lost a beloved wife. 
So close was the bond between these two that Mann once re- 
marked that Dr. Todd was ‘“‘a man one wished to embrace if 
he only met him in the street.” *’ The accomplishments of the 
Hartford Retreat were of great interest to scientists and in- 
tellectuals of all types; though never desirous of public of- 
fice himself, its superintendent did everything possible to put 
his great cause before the people who could do it the most 
good. 

Indicative of his growing reputation were the teaching of- 
fers which began to come in after 1830. Anxious to raise the 
standards of their institution, the Yale medical faculty tried 
hard to secure his services for a course in mental diseases; Pro- 
fessor Jonathan Knight quite rightly pointed out that the pro- 
fession had sadly neglected this branch of medicine and would 
continue to do so unless men like Todd began to teach it in 
the schools. He could even name his own hours.** The next 
year Dr. George McClellan, brilliant founder of the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, extended an invitation to 
give a similar course there. Once Todd’s character was known 
in that city, he would, said his correspondent, “receive a vast 
addition of pay patients from the South.” ** Despite these en- 


Fmma Willard to Eli Todd, March 27, 1819. Archives, L.L.; Alma Lutz, 
Emma Willard, Daughter of Democracy (Boston and New York, 1929), 210; Ben- 
jamin Silliman to Eli Todd, Aug. 14, 1832; Samuel B. Woodward, ‘“Memoir of 
Eli Todd,” American Medical Biography, 597; Winkler and Norton, History, 
20: Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston 
and New York, 1899), 1, 121; Mary Peabody Mann, Life of Horace Mann (Bos- 
ton, 1865), 47- 

‘6 Jonathan Knight to Eli Todd, Jan. 28 and Feb. 4, 1830. Archives, LL. 


7 George McClellan to Eli Todd, March 16, 1831. Archives, I.L. 
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ticements, Todd refused the offers, always stressing his re- 
sponsibility to the Retreat. While undoubtedly beneficial to 
that institution, his decisions were probably unfortunate for 
the course of American medical education. Overlooked since 
the time of Rush except in courses on medical jurisprudence, 
the subject of psychiatry would certainly have gained much 
needed prestige if he had accepted one of these invitations. 

Todd achieved real influence on his profession through the 
young doctors who served under him as assistant physicians. 
Thomas G. Lee, an 1830 graduate of the Yale Medical School 
and one of Todd's prize pupils, followed Rufus Wyman as 
superintendent of the McLean Asylum, and introduced nu- 
merous features of the Retreat’s regime at that institution.** 
Another important pupil was William H. Rockwell, who re- 
turned to take charge during the last few months of Dr. Todd's 
life and during the year following his death. Born into a pros- 
perous farming family at East Windsor in 1800, he took his 
bachelor’s degree at Yale in 1824 and after spending some time 
as a surveyor (he had a strong mathematical bent) went back 
for his M.D. in 1831. Preceding Lee as assistant physician, he 
gained much valuable experience, and when the Vermont Asy- 
lum for the Insane was opened in 1836, easily secured the post 
of superintendent, holding it until 1872. Here he developed 
his preceptor’s ideas on occupational therapy to a remarkable 
extent; the Brattleboro Retreat, as it was frequently called. 
was the first state institution to operate a farm on which the 
patients had regular jobs. An interesting result was that it en- 
abled Rockwell to keep his rates for indigent patients down 
to $2.00 per week, a sum so low that Amariah Brigham, first 
editor of the American Journal of Insanity, actually expressed 
concern over his policy.*® 

Nowhere is the influence of Todd and the Retreat on the 
next generation of New England asylum superintendents 

38 Samuel B. Woodward, “Memoir of Thomas G. Lee,’”’ American Medical 
Biography (S. W. Williams, ed., Greenfield, 1845), 346-351. 

39 The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, LXXXIx (1873), 653-654; The 
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more visible than in the selection of Samuel B. Woodward as 
director of the Worcester State Hospital. When first informed 
that he was under consideration for the job, the latter was re- 
luctant to think of it, but at Todd’s insistence became a can- 
didate. Later W. B. Calhoun asked Todd for a recommenda- 
tion, and the latter replied with a letter endorsing his col- 
league in the heartiest terms.*° After Woodward's appoint- 


ment he leaned heavily on Todd for advice and encourage- 
ment: “I did not intend to come to this place and take charge 
of the Hospital,” he wrote, “without frequent consultations by 
which I might learn very much in this novel business in which 
I have engaged.’’** Another letter complained of his inability 
to secure capable female attendants and requested the loan oi 
Todd’s copies of Pinel, Haslam, and Esquirol. After ‘Todd's 
death in 1833 his old friends, George Sumner and Thomas 
Miner, tried to secure Woodward's nomination as superin- 
tendent of the Retreat, but while conscious of the honor thus 
accorded him, the latter declined to be considered for the post. 
Though the patients were more select and the duties less ar- 
duous, he did not feel he could forsake the people of Worces- 
ter and the hospital trustees.*° 

Three important New England mental hospitals thus mod- 
eled their regimes after the one developed at the Hartford Re- 
treat. In addition, the decade after the opening of the Worces- 
ter Asylum in 1833 saw Maine and New Hampshire incorpo- 
rate similar institutions and in March, 1844, the generosity of 
Cyrus Butler made possible the construction of a hospital for 
the insane in Rhode Island. The entire region benefited im- 
mensely from the pioneering work of Eli Todd and his pupils. 


40 Samuel B. Woodward to Eli Todd, Feb. 10, 1831; W. B. Calhoun to Eli 
Todd, Sept. 18, 1832; Eli Todd to W. B. Calhoun, Sept. 24, 1832. Archives, LL. 


41 Samuel B. Woodward to Eli Todd, Jan. 8, 1833. Archives, LL. 


42 Samuel B. Woodward to George Sumner, March, 1834; Samuel B. Wood- 
ward to Thomas Miner, June 7, 1834. Woodward Papers, American Antiquarian 
Society. 





THE ARTISTRY OF PRESCOTT’S 
“THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO” 
DONALD A. RINGE 


AX an historian who wished to reach a wider audience than 
one limited to members of his profession, Prescott went 
beyond the scientific treatment of his subject and approached 
his material as a literary artist. To be sure, he was determined 
to write an historically accurate book, but he intended also to 
make his work artistically successful. Such an ambition, how 
ever, not only involved the historian’s necessity of adhering to 
incontrovertible fact, but also imposed the difficult problems 
of literary artistry. To solve this difficulty, there was one thing 
which he, as both historian and artist, could do: he could inter 
pret the facts and give them meaning. In other words, he 
could develop throughout his work a theme which would solve 
the problems of form and structure. That Prescott had a ma 
ture understanding of the relation of form to theme ts clear. 
He wrote that he liked the 


notion of the necessity of giving an interest as well as utility to his- 
tory, by letting events tend to some obvious point or moral; in 
short, by paying such attention to the development of events tend- 
ing to this leading result, as one would in the construction of a ro 
mance or a drama.! 


Prescott gives here the key to the interpretation of The Con- 
quest of Mexico and provides the basis for an understanding 
of the structural problems of the book. 

The theme which gives artistic unity to the work is stated 
by the author himself. Prescott, reflecting a typically nine- 


teenth-century attitude, saw the struggle between Spaniard 


and Aztec as the conflict between Christian and pagan. Thus, 

he makes it quite clear that one purpose of the Spanish war of 

conquest was the propagation of the Christian faith, a fact 

which gives to the expedition “somewhat of the air of a cru- 
1 George Ticknor, Life of William Hickling Prescott (Boston, 1864), 95. 
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sade.”’* Such a statement, of course, gravely oversimplifies the 
theme, for the Spaniards are not always treated as melodra- 
matic heroes, nor are the Indians always villains.* But on the 
whole, the equation of the Spanish Christian with “good” and 
the Aztec heathen with “evil” is maintained throughout the 
work. A secondary theme, related to the first, shows Prescott 
subscribing to the nineteenth-century idea of progress. The 
conquest represents not only the victory of the Cross of Christ, 
but also the superiority of Western civilization over the moral- 
ly and technically inferior Aztec culture. 

These two themes supplement each other, mainly in the 
character of the Spanish conquerors, who take on symbolic 
qualities. They are obviously intended to represent the Chris- 
tian world in general at war with the heathen, and the force of 
civilization bringing the blessings of Europe to the barbarian. 
The historical symbol is carried further, for Prescott sees the 
Spaniard as the true representative of the age* and Cortés as 
the distillation of the Spanish spirit. Although an individual 


character in his own right, Cortés thus assumes symbolic pro- 


portions and comes to represent Christian civilization at war 
with the pagan empire. 

The relation of the structure of the history to this general 
theme is everywhere apparent. The two great forces are op- 
posed to each other, and the shifting balance between them as 
they come into conflict gives form and dramatic tension to the 
work. In the light of this interpretation, even the two non- 
narrative books (the first and the last) contribute to the total 
artistic meaning. The first, which describes the Aztec empire 
before the coming of the white men, serves a dual function. It 

2 William Hickling Prescott, Works, edited by Wilfred H. Munro (Philadel 
phia, 1904), 1, 335. This edition is hereafter referred to as Works. 

3 Consider Prescott’s comment on the massacre of Cholula, which episode is 

one of those that have left a dark stain on the memory of the Conquerors.” 
(Works, 1, 207.) Note also his statement that the thunder of artillery “an 


nounced that the white man, the destrover, had set his foot within” the walls of 
the capital. (Works, 11, 112.) 


+ Works, Il, 340-342. 


Works, 1, 336-337. 
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not only presents background material, essential to an under- 
standing of the conquest, in a place where it will not disrupt 
the movement of the narrative, but also serves the thematic 
function of establishing the formidable might of the pagan 
empire confronting the little band of Christians. The scales 
are tipped in favor of the heathen as the story opens. 

By the time the last book begins, the Aztecs are thoroughly 
beaten; the Christians are in complete control of the land. 
The narrative of the conquest is over, but Prescott elects to 
continue the story to the death of Cortés, who has become not 
only an interesting personality, but also a symbol of Christian 
might. It is necessary that the values which he represents and 
the theme of the work as a whole be brought to their logical 
end—the establishment of the Christian state in Mexico. The 
seventh book fully satisfies this need, and brings both narra- 
tive and theme to their proper point of repose. Without it, 
the work would seem unbalanced. 

The five central, narrative sections show the conflict be- 
tween the opposing forces, and the material apportioned to 
each is controlled by something quite different from purely 
temporal considerations. Books II and III relate the slow 
build-up of Spanish power and lay the foundations for the en- 
suing struggle. Thus, in the former, Cortés lands in Mexico, 
decides that a military campaign is feasible, and commits him- 
self to action by burning his fleet—his only means of escape 
from the land. Conflict is then inevitable, and Book III moves 
at an accelerated pace as Cortés acquires allies among the 
Tlascalans and defeats the Aztec satellite, Cholula. After these 
minor victories, tension increases as embassy after embassy ar- 
rives from Montezuma and the chief antagonists prepare to 
meet. The book ends with the Spanish fortunes at the highest 
point yet attained, as the Christians enter the City of Mexico 
at Montezuma’s invitation, and without having fired a shot. 

The result, however, is an impasse, for two irreconcilable 
forces face each other. On the levels of both plot and theme, 
the situation is an unstable one, the forces juxtaposed in a 
kind of uneasy equilibrium. Indeed, Book IV finds the Chris- 
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tians involved for the first time in serious difficulties, and al- 
though they solve each new complication, their position is not 
much improved. The unstable equilibrium is broken at the 
end of the book, when the Aztecs attack with overwhelming 
strength, and Cortés, who has been away from the capital, ar- 
rives in the city just in time to resume command of his army. 
Henceforth, the conflict becomes an open one. 

Books V and VI show the decline and resurgence of Chris- 
tian power. Defeated as they attempt to leave the city, the 
Spaniards flee to their Tlascalan allies. Provided by them with 
refuge and reinforcements, the Christian force at its greatest 
strength is soon ready again to attack the pagan empire. The 
sixth book brings the climax of the struggle. Cortés and his 
men defeat the remaining satellite states, and by the combined 
tactics of siege and frontal attack, seize and destroy the City of 
Mexico, and with it, Aztec power. The book then comes to a 
rapid conclusion, the narrative ending on a significantly Chris- 
tian note: “with a solemn thanksgiving to the God of battles, 
who had enabled them to carry the banner of the Cross tri- 
umphant over this barbaric empire.’’® It remains only for 
Prescott to describe, in the seventh book, the rebuilding of the 
new Christian capital, and to recount the later years of Cortés 
and his principal cavaliers. 

The structure of The Conquest of Mexico is, then, essen- 
tially dramatic. The first and the last books may be consid- 
ered a sort of prologue and epilogue, and the five central books 
are analogous to five acts of a play. Thus, Books II and III pre- 


sent the rising action of the drama of the conquest. Book IV 
develops the complications of the conflict as the Christian for- 
tunes take a serious turn for the worse. In Books V and VI the 
Spaniards slowly regain their lost ground, and the whole work 


comes to a grand climax toward the end of the latter section. 

Though there is no evidence that Prescott thought of the struc- 

ture of his work in precisely these terms,’ his statement of the 
6 Works, Iv, 111. 


7 Prescott did write, however, in the “Preface” to The Conquest of Peru that 
“few subjects can present a parallel with [the conquest of Mexico], for the pur- 
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relation of form to theme, quoted earlier, certainly justifies 
this analogy. 

The device of conflict and balance is equally apparent with- 
in the various narrative subdivisions. Even at the very close 
of the work, Prescott skillfully maintains the sense of struggle. 
Thus, by the middle of Book VI, the Christians are in full con- 
trol of the situation, as they gradually fight their way into the 
capital, razing the city as they advance. Their position, how- 
ever, is far from ideal, and Prescott stresses the physical hard- 
ships of the campaign and the bitter resistance of the Aztecs. 
Indeed, for one brief and dramatic episode, the balance shifts 
almost entirely back to the Indians. The Aztecs ambush the 
Spaniards deep within the city, killing or capturing great 
numbers of them, and the Christians’ Indian allies desert, 
frightened by the boasts of the Aztec priests that the Spaniards 
will be defeated in eight days. At the very point of victory. 
the conquerors seem destined for almost certain defeat, the 
forces poised i a perilous balance. 

Pe balance quickly swings, however, in the opposite di 
rection. for the Aztec resistance is weakened by famine, and 
the ludia® «)' es return when the Spaniards survive the proph- 
esied eit s,s. Prescott dwells upon this dramatic episode, 
but once the Christian power regains its dominance, he adroit- 
ly telescopes the events of several weeks into a few paragraphs 
and brings the siege to a rapid conclusion with the fall of the 
city. The number of pages devoted to the two episodes is sig 
nificant, for Prescott is obviously striving for dramatic effect 
by allotting space in such a way that the Christian victory 
comes swiftly after the dark eight days he has just described in 


detail. This effect was apparently more important to his pur- 
pose than a detailed treatment of the Spaniards’ progress back 
into the city would have been—a progress which he had al 
ready carefully described. It is the principle of balance and 


poses either of the historian or the poet. The natural development of the story, 
there, is precisely what would be prescribed by the severest rules of art. ... It 
is a magnificent epic, in which the unity of interest is complete.” (Works, v, xv- 
XVi.) 
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conflict that determines the allotment of space—a principle 
that controls the entire structure of the work, and which con- 
tributes much to its artistic success. 

Turning from the matter of form, we may note that Pres- 
cott’s artistry is equally apparent in such subordinate ele- 
ments of The Conquest of Mexico as, for instance, that of 
character. The characters at his disposal were all real people, 
described in detail by contemporary records; hence, Prescott 
could not tamper with their personalities and actions, and was 
obliged to present documentary evidence for each fact which 
he included. It is indicative of his literary talent that he was 
able to make his characters artistically useful without doing 
violence to historical truth. 

The most important person in the book is Hernando Cor- 
tés, who dominates the work like an epic hero. Although Pres- 
cott admires and praises the Spanish leader, he does not falsify 
the picture of him in any way, for he draws the dark as well as 
the bright side of the Spaniard’s character® and carefully docu- 
ments his facts. Certainly the actual achievements of the con- 
queror were such as to make him a fit hero for the most ro- 
mantic of fictions, and it is to Prescott’s credit that he resists 


the temptation to make his leading character a superman. In 


fact, he breaks into his account of the conquest, at times, to 
remind his reader that the almost fantastic accomplishments 
of the conquerors are really sober history.” 

Prescott uses a wide variety of techniques to characterize 
Cortés, ranging from straightforward, factual description to 
devices more frequent in fiction than in scientific history. 
Thus, in attempting to create a living character, Prescott will 
often include material seemingly irrelevant to history—such 

SIn his essay on Sir Walter Scott, Prescott mentions that the evil side of a 
character must be shown if the reader is to accept his virtues as truly presented. 
(Works, Xx, 178.) In The Conquest of Mexico, Cortés is by no means only a 
virtuous hero, as witness the massacre of Cholula (11, 200 ff.), and his cruelty to 
Guatemozin (Iv, 130-131). Note finally Prescott’s treatment of Cortés’ cruelty 


(Iv, 257-258). Though he does not stress the blemishes in his hero, he does not 


hide them, so that Cortés emerges as a gallant, if at times unscrupulous, ad- 
venturer. 


# See especially Works, tv, 112 
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as the incident in which Cortés, trying to climb to a lady's 
apartment, found himself buried under a pile of debris when 
the stones of the wall gave way,’ or that which occurred the 
night before the seizure of Montezuma when “Cortés was 
heard pacing his apartment to and fro, like a man oppressed 
by thought or agitated by strong emotion.”’'! He realized that 
such incidents are as valid evidence of the hero’s nature as are 
the facts of his political wisdom, his oratorical ability, or his 
seemingly unbounded energy—all of which are important to 
the story of the conquest, but which, alone, would give a par- 
tial view of the man. 

The other ordinary devices which Prescott employs in his 
characterization of Cortés may be passed over quickly. On 
rare occasions, he quotes directly from or condenses those 
speeches by Cortés which are recorded in contemporary chron- 
icles, but he is always suspicious of his sources and reminds the 
reader that these are as likely to be the words of the chronicler 
as those of the hero.'? Occasionally he uses personal anecdote, 
and, of course, frequently characterizes indirectly through the 
actions of the man, as witness the incident in which Cortés, 
escaping from the Indians on the retreat from the capital, 
rides heroically back into danger to help his hard-pressed fol- 
lowers.?* 

Equally significant is Prescott’s use of contrast between 
characters. Every important person who enters the history is 
briefly characterized, and each contributes something to our 
understanding of the character of Cortés. The conqueror ap- 
pears more admirable when placed beside such men as the un- 
generous Velasquez, the vain Narvaez, and the cruel Alva- 
rado. The hero, however, does not always gain by the contrast. 

10 Works, 1, 300. 

11 Works, 1, 341. 

12 See especially footnote 16, Works, 1, 330. Prescott writes of a speech he has 
just quoted: “The text is a very condensed abridgment of the original speech 
of Cortés,—or of his chaplain, as the case may be,” and he gives the reference 
where the full text may be found. The passage shows Prescott using material in 


the text for artistic purposes and employing the footnotes to maintain his in- 
tegrity as an historian. 


13 Works, ill, 170. 


/ 
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Father Olmedo, a priest with the Spanish army, is obviously 
intended, at times, to serve as a complement to the leader’s 
character, for Prescott wrote that the priest’s “discretion in 
spiritual matters contributed as essentially to the success of the 
expedition as did the sagacity and courage of Cortés in tem- 
poral.”** At other times, Father Olmedo supplies qualities 
which are wanting in the hero. Thus, when the leader wishes 
to persuade Montezuma to place the Cross in a conspicuous 
place in the city, 


the discreet ecclesiastic, with the good sense which on these occa- 
sions seems to have been so lamentably deficient in his command- 
er, reminded him that such a request, at present, would be exceed- 
ingly ill timed, as the Indian monarch had shown no dispositions 
as yet favorable to Christianity." 


Without the good priest, then, the expedition might well have 
been brought to grief by the impetuosity of the leader, a fact 
which cannot be overlooked in the development of the char- 
acter of Cortés. 

There are only two persons in the book who can rival the 
hero for the reader’s interest—his adversaries, Montezuma 
and, to a lesser extent, Guatemozin. Of these two, Montezuma 


is the more carefully developed, probably because the Spanish 


chroniclers had the greatest intercourse with him, and per 
haps because he is also inherently the more interesting. Guate- 
mozin is fully described in one brief paragraph’® as young, 
capable, and fierce. He passionately hates the Spaniards and 
leads the Aztecs in the bitter war after Montezuma’s death. 
He becomes a sort of noble adversary, of sufficient staturé to 
be the opponent of Cortés. 

Montezuma’s character, much more complicated, shows the 
height of artistry Prescott could achieve, for Montezuma 
comes close to assuming tragic stature. In the early part of the 
book, he is described physically, and the two sides of his per- 

14 Works, 1, 172-173. 

15 Works, 1, 325. 

16 Works, Il, 249. 
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sonality—humble warrior and arrogant priest-emperor—are 
shown through the usual devices of characterization. But es- 
pecially stressed is his fatal flaw, his inability to act, to take a 
stand in the face of danger—an important fact when one com- 
pares his course of action with that of Guatemozin and the re- 
sults of each. 

Montezuma’s vacillation eventually brings about his politi- 
cal downfall, and—more important from the literary point of 
view—the destruction of the Aztec emperor’s human dignity. 
For Montezuma is a developing character, the only real one 
in the entire book. Consider the change that comes about in 
Montezuma after his captivity. When first told that he must 
live with the Spaniards in their quarters, “his face flushed with 
resentment, as, with the pride of offended dignity,” and he 
exclaimed that no great prince would voluntarily become a 
prisoner of strangers.** But frightened by the danger to his life, 
he consents to go with Cortés and his men; at the crucial mo- 
ment his courage leaves him. He is thrown into chains, and 
when, later, he is freed by Cortés, 


the monarch whose frown, but a week since, would have made 
the nations of Anahuac tremble to their remotest borders, was 
now craven enough to thank his deliverer for his freedom, as for 
a great and unmerited boon!'® 


Prescott resorts to a simile to explain what has happened: 
His character in captivity seems to have undergone something of 


that change which takes place in the wild animals of the forest 
when caged within the walls of the menagerie.’® 


The crowning blow, however, was still to come. When the Az- 
tecs rise in armed revolt, Montezuma goes to the roof of the 
fort to try to persuade his subjects to stop the attack and let 
the Spaniards leave the city. There he is hit by several stones 
thrown by his excited people, a great indignity to his holy per- 
son. At once, 

17 Works, 1, 343-344- 

18 Works, il, 352. 


19 Works, 1, 362-363. 
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the wretchedness of his condition broke upon him. He had tasted 
the last bitterness of degradation. He had been reviled, rejected, 
by his people. The meanest of the rabble had raised their hands 
against him. He had nothing more to live for.?° 


Thereafter the emperor refused all food and medical care, 
said little to his companions, and remained deaf to all conso- 
lation. Montezuma’s fatal flaw destroys him, and it is left to 
Guatemozin to lead the Aztecs in their fierce battle against 
the Christians. 

Like many of Prescott’s characters, Montezuma and Guate- 
mozin are more than merely interesting personalities. Just as 
Cortés symbolizes the Spanish spirit, so also the Indian em- 
perors may be viewed as representative of the Aztec resistance. 
Thus, Montezuma is a symbol of the early stages of the con- 
flict, during which time his vacillation reflects the indecision 
of the whole Aztec empire; his superstition becomes that of 
the whole Indian race and religion; his cruelty, the cruelty of 
the Indian practice, especially in the matter of the human sac- 
rifice. Guatemozin, on the other hand, fierce, bold, obstinate, 
would then represent the noble, warlike, less-civilized side of 
the Indian character. It 1s significant, too, that Montezuma is 
the emperor up to the time of the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from the city—the period of uncertain action and impasse; 
Guatemozin, the ruler during the period of bitter fighting. 
This is not to say that Prescott subscribed to the “great man” 
theory of history, that he would make these men the cause of 
the action; rather they are representative of the action and 


symbolic of the various facets of the character of their people. 
The artistry of The Conquest of Mexico should now be 
clear. Prescott, without destroying the historical validity of 


his sources, develops throughout his work a broad theme which 
gives form to the whole and which is further reinforced by the 
use he makes of characterization. But it is not only in these 
large elements that the history succeeds as a work of art. Pres- 
cott is as careful an artist in the minutest details, and the de- 
vices he uses are the usual literary ones. 


20 Works, WW, 125. 
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Aware of the dangers that might arise from too lavish a use 
of conventional literary devices, he rejects the idea of imagi- 
nary speeches, and states that “analogies lead sometimes to 
very erroneous conclusions.”*! But, far from ruling out com- 
pletely either direct discourse or analogy, he freely uses both 
these and other literary techniques, such as allusion and anec- 
dote. We have already noted in passing the author's use of 
some of these devices in characterization. They have, however, 
other significant functions. 

Thus, Prescott makes his sparing use of direct discourse usu- 
ally at some stirring or crucial part of the book. Yet apart from 
its dramatic interest, a speech may serve several important pur- 
poses. An address by Cortés to his men, for instance, may be 
included—one which is interesting in itself, which contributes 
to characterization, which may help explain the hold Cortés 
has on his men, and by no means incidentally, one which has 
some firm basis in historical fact. The author was obviously 
trying to satisfy his dual purpose by including such speeches. 
Often they are abridged, a fact which indicates clearly that 
Prescott was concerned with the effect the words would have 
in his narrative. He is equally careful, however, not to destroy 
historical accuracy, and in his footnotes he clearly labels all 
such speeches as abridgments, sometimes even questioning his 
source.** 

Prescott is wary, too, of analogy and allusion and employs 
these devices only when the interests of both history and lit- 
erature will be furthered by their use. The main historical 
function of these devices is that of clear communication, of 
explaining the unknown in terms of the known. Thus the de- 
mands of both historical communication and artistic sugges- 
tiveness are satisfied by Prescott’s typical comparison of one of 
the battles to the “combat of the ancient Greeks and Per- 

21 See William Charvat and Michael Kraus, editors, William Hickling Pres- 


cott: Representative Selections (New York, 1943), Ixiv, lxi. The quotation is from 
Works, 1, 41. 


22 See footnote 12 above. 
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sians.”’** The historical fact is impressed upon the reader with 
a Clarity not to be achieved by the citing of statistics on the 
numbers of soldiers involved on each side, and the allusion 
also serves a thematic purpose in recalling another war in 
which civilized man triumphed over numerically superior, 
but less civilized foes. 

The use of anecdote also serves a dual purpose. Anecdotes 

of Cortés are included to contribute to our understanding of 
the whole man as well as for their inherent interest. Conclu- 
sive evidence for this interpretation is found in the following 
comment. Prescott has just told of a man who was hanged be- 
cause he broke Cortés’ strict rules for the conduct of the cam- 
paign (the offense was robbery of an Indian) and of the fact 
that Alvarado cut him down before he was dead. The author's 
comment is significant: 
The anecdote is characteristic, as showing the strict discipline 
maintained by Cortés over his men, and the freedom assumed by 
his captains, who regarded him on terms nearly of equality,—as 
a fellow-adventurer with themselves.*4 


It could be demonstrated that almost every time Prescott 
makes use of one or another of these typical literary devices— 
direct discourse, analogy, allusion, or anecdote—he has in mind 
his dual purpose: he will include nothing which does not have 
a sound basis in fact; he will point out in the footnotes what- 
ever is dubious. On the other hand, he will include in the text 
only that which adds to the artistic force of the whole. It was 
the maintenance of such a balance which made Prescott so suc- 
cessful as both historian and artist. 

Two problems were much more difficult to solve. One of 
these was the creation of suspense which was necessary if his 
history was to take the form of a romance or drama. The other 
was the handling of strictly expository material in such a way 
that it would not disrupt the narrative and detract from its 

23 Works, 11, 138. 

24 Works, il, 51. 
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unity of interest. These are especially difficult problems for 
any historian to solve, for the material available to him cannot 
be drastically changed to suit the artistic demands he may be 
attempting to meet. Prescott’s solving of these problems again 
illustrates his great artistic skill. 

In achieving suspense, Prescott employs the usual device of 
withholding from his reader the result of an action after he, as 
omniscient narrator, has built up the reader’s interest. More 
significant, however, is his technique of abandoning the om- 
niscient point of view and writing from the level of the con- 
querors. When Prescott uses this device, his tone and narra- 
tive style are admirably appropriate; hence he succeeds in cre- 
ating an effect best illustrated by the following quotation: 


All was now hushed in silence; and they were only reminded of the 
past by the occasional presence of some solitary corpse, or a dark 
heap of the slain, which too plainly told where the strife had been 
hottest. As they passed along the lanes and alleys which opened in- 
to the great street, or looked down the canals, whose polished sur- 
face gleamed with a sort of ebon lustre through the obscurity of 
the night, they easily fancied that they discerned the shadowy 
forms of their foe lurking in ambush and ready to spring on them. 
But it was only fancy; and the city slept undisturbed even by the 
prolonged echoes of the tramp of the horses and the hoarse rum- 
bling of the artillery and baggage-trains. At length, a lighter space 
beyond the dusky line of the buildings showed the van of the army 
that it was emerging on the open causeway. They might well have 
congratulated themselves on having thus escaped the dangers of 
an assault in the city itself, and that a brief time would place them 
in comparative safety on the opposite shore. But the Mexicans 
were not all asleep.** 


The suspense of the men themselves is recreated by the tone 
of the first half of the paragraph. Then, as the little army ap- 
proaches the causeway, the tension is partially relieved, only 
to be immediately recreated with additional force when Pres- 
cott, again assuming the omniscient point of view, adds the 
last powerful sentence. 


25 Works, 11, 164. 
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Finally, suspense is maintained by ending chapters and 
books at strategic moments. After describing the Aztecs, in 
open rebellion, surrounding the Spaniards in Montezuma’s 
palace, Prescott ends Book IV on this note: 


It was a spectacle to appall the stoutest. But the dark storm to 
which it was the prelude, and which gathered deeper and deeper 
round the Spaniards during the remainder of their residence in 
the capital, must form the subject of a separate Book.*° 


A similar device is used at the end of chapter V of Book IV: 


Che garrison was in a state of siege. Such was the uncomfortable 
position of the army when, in the beginning of May, 1520, six 
months after their arrival in the capital, tidings came from the 
coast which gave greater alarm to Cortés than even the menaced 
insurrection of the Aztecs.?’ 


It is a strong-willed reader who can stop reading at either of 
these two points. 

Prescott, however, found one use for suspense which is sel- 
dom called for in a novel or play: he employs it to help solve 
the problem, peculiar to the historian, of handling purely ex- 
planatory material without destruction of the artistic effect of 
the whole. In the passage last quoted, one notes that the chap- 
ter ends with the army in an extremely perilous situation, at 
which time terrible but undisclosed news arrives. The new 
chapter does not explain immediately the nature of the news; 
rather, Prescott goes back in time to tell what has happened 
to envoys sent to Spain by Cortés some time before. He could 
not have picked a better time to follow this thread of the nar- 
rative, for the reader perceives immediately that the fate of 
the envoys bears a direct relation to the distressing message 
which Cortés has just received. The reader's interest is thus 
aroused in material which would otherwise seem digressive. 

Prescott could not afford to overwork this technique, for 
the reader would soon tire of having his curiosity aroused and 

26 Works, 11, 98. 


27 Works, i, 22-23. 
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the satisfaction of it continually delayed. Further, the author 
encountered the difficulty of having to introduce large 
amounts of detailed exposition in such a way that he would 
neither disrupt the narrative nor bore his reader. One solu- 
tion was to place this material in the introductory section of 
the work, where, as we have seen, it could also serve a thematic 
purpose. There was, however, the additional problem of the 
artistic handling of the material within that book—a difficulty 
which Prescott solved by employing the usual literary tech- 
niques, varied in such a way that no one is used to a greater 
degree than the others. 

Aware of the interest inherent in the strange and exotic em- 
pire of the Aztecs, Prescott describes in detail the strange cus- 
toms, ceremonies, and lavish pageants of the Indians. Besides, 
the nature of the country itself has an appeal all its own. For 
example, Prescott, in a later portion of the work, writes what 
is perhaps the extreme to which he would go, when he de- 
scribes the exotic tierra caliente, the tropical coast, as a land 


where the fruits and the flowers chase one another in unbroken 
circle through the year; where the gales are loaded with perfumes 
till the sense aches at their sweetness, and the groves are filled with 
many-colored birds, and insects whose enamelled wings glisten 
like diamonds in the bright sun of the tropics.?* 


It must not be assumed, though, that Prescott sacrifices ac- 
curacy to romance. More typical of his technique is so precise 
a description as this: 


[The boundaries of the country] cannot be defined with certainty. 
They were much enlarged in the latter days of the empire, when 
they may be considered as reaching from about the eighteenth de- 
gree north, to the twenty-first, on the Atlantic; and from the four- 
teenth to the nineteenth, including a very narrow strip, on the Pa- 
cific. In its greatest breadth, it could not exceed five degrees and 
a half, dwindling, as it approached its southeastern limits, to less 
than two. It covered, probably, less than sixteen thousand square 


28 Works, 1, 87. 
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leagues. Yet such is the remarkable formation of this country, that, 
though not more than twice as large as New England, it presented 
every variety of climate, and was capable of yielding nearly every 
fruit, found between the equator and the Arctic circle.*® 


The description is developed in still another way, for there 
follows an account of an imaginary traveler going from the 
coast to the mountains—all told in the historical present. The 
types of climate, flora and fauna, which he encounters, are 
carefully described. The whole episode shows Prescott mix- 
ing factual description with literary devices in such a way that 
he satisfies the demands of both historical fact and of art. 
Other devices are as carefully employed. He tells the legend 
of the founding of the City of Mexico, draws analogies be- 
tween the Aztec and European civilizations, tells personal an- 
ecdotes which point up the customs or laws he is describing— 
all used with the same caution we have noted in our discussion 
of such devices in the narrative sections. Indeed, Prescott even 
makes use of character in this first book, for a large part of 
chapter VI is devoted to the life of Nezahualcoyotl, a noble 
Tezcucan prince. The device serves several purposes. Since 


the chapter is the last one in the book, it provides a useful 
transition from the descriptive chapters preceding it to the 
narrative ones which are to follow in Book II. The informa- 
tion that Prescott has been describing in the early sections is 


placed in its proper relation and dramatized as the story of 
the prince is told. The chapter gives the reader a clear idea of 
what Cortés and his men must contend with when they land 
in Mexico. And last, but by no means least, the story is a good 
one and well worth the telling. 

Finally, we may note that Prescott uses one additional de- 
vice to dramatize non-narrative material. The historical data 
he presents are, to be sure, important, but he never loses him- 
self in a welter of detail. Rather, he is always conscious of both 
the historical and artistic meaning of his facts, always careful 


29 Works, I, 4-5. 
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to see that their significance is communicated to the reader. 
Thus, in the first book, the thematic element is gradually in- 
troduced in passages like the following: 


The debasing institutions of the Aztecs furnish the best apology 
for their conquest. It is true, the conquerors brought along with 
them the Inquisition. But they also brought Christianity, whose 
benign radiance would still survive when the fierce flames of fa- 
naticism should be extinguished; . . .*° 


Besides, Prescott constantly places his facts in a frame of ret- 
erence larger than that provided by the limitations of time and 
place necessarily imposed by history. The author escapes the 
danger of parochialism by skillfully reminding the reader, 
through editorial comment, that the problems involved in his 
discussion transcend the narrow limits of the Aztec empire: 


The savage wandering through the wide forest, without sheltei 
for his head or raiment for his back, knows no other wants than 
those of animal appetites, and, when they are satisfied, seems to 
himself to have answered the only ends of existence. But man, in 
society, feels numerous desires, and artificial tastes spring up, ac- 
commodated to the various relations in which he is placed, and pei 
petually stimulating his invention to devise new expedients to 
gratify them.*! 


The broad implications of the material are appropriately 
stressed. 


To consider these devices in isolation, however, is to destroy 
the unity of effect which Prescott wanted to give to the whole, 
for they do not appear in isolation in the work, but are parts 
of a rich texture of style—each interacting with the others to 
maintain the unity of interest. That Prescott was vitally con- 
cerned with style can easily be demonstrated. The evidence of 
Ticknor alone clearly indicates the care Prescott devoted to its 
development,** and the historian himself said: 

30 Works, 1, 101. 

31 Works, 1, 146. 

2 Life of William Hickling Prescott, Xvi, 217-290. 
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It is very certain ... that no work in any of the departments of 
the belles-lettres can dispense with excellence of style of some kind 
or other. If this be wanting, a work, however sound or original in 
the conception, can hardly be popular, for it cannot give pleasure 
or create interest,—things essential in every kind of composition 
which has not science exclusively for its end.** 


How far he succeeded in creating an excellently flexible style, 
suitable to his type of writing, will be apparent from brief 
analysis of selected passages from The Conquest of Mexico. 

Certain general comments may be made concerning Pres- 
cott’s stylistic practice. Charvat and Kraus are correct in say- 
ing that Prescott “modified rather than rejected the tradi- 
tional principles of English prose,” that he made skillful use 
of the “stately eighteenth-century rhythms and syntax.” ** In- 
deed, he could achieve a wide range of effect with his flowing 
periodic sentences. Compare, for example, the exciting para- 
graph which describes the Spaniards leaving the city unde 
cover of darkness, with that which romantically pictures the 
beauties of the tierra caliente. These are, of course, extremes, 
but they are indicative of the way Prescott tried to make his 
style fit the content he was describing. 

Other passages, however, give a fuller picture of the sort of 
style Prescott used. The reader is struck first by the rhythmic 
flow of his sentences in passages like the following: 


But, as the light faded away in the distance, they wandered with 
uncertain steps, sometimes up to their knees, at others up to thei 
waists, in the water, through which they floundered on with the 
greatest difficulty. As they reached the opening in the dike, the 
stream became deeper, and flowed out with such a current that the 
men were unable to maintain their footing. The Spaniards, breast- 
ing the flood, forced their way through; but many of the Indians, 
unable to swim, were borne down by the waters.*° 


The lines move smoothly, and at the same time express, 


33 Ticknor, Prescott, 224. 
34 Charvat and Kraus, editors, Prescott, Ixxxi. 


5 Works, m1, 288. 
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through both words and rhythm, the difficulties of the crossing 
of the open water. The force of the water is imitated in a 
phrase like “flowed out with such a current ...,’’ whereas 
words like “they floundered on with the greatest difficulty” 
move with a rhythm retarded by the combinations of conso- 
nants. Finally, there is a shift in rhythm and tone in the last 
sentence, in which the description of the struggles of the Span- 
iards is reinforced by the rhythm of “‘breasting the flood, forced 
their way through.” The effect is created both by the conno- 
tations of the words “‘breasting” and “forced,” and by the 
heavy accent which must be placed on these—and only these— 
words. 


Another device which Prescott sometimes uses is the piling 
up of sharp detail to illustrate a judgment he has made con- 
cerning the action. The following passage is a good example: 


All was uproar and terrible confusion. The hideous yells of the 
barbarians, the oaths and execrations of the Spaniards, the cries 
of the wounded, the shrieks of the women and children, the heavy 
blows of the Conquerors, the death-struggle of their victims, the 
rapid, reverberating echoes of musketry, the hissing of innumer- 
able missiles, the crash and crackling of blazing buildings, crush- 
ing hundreds in their ruins, the blinding volumes of dust and sul- 
phurous smoke shrouding all in their gloomy canopy, made a 
scene appalling even to the soldiers of Cortés, steeled as they were 
by many a rough passage of war, and by long familiarity with 
blood and violence.** 


Prescott creates his effect through the juxtaposition of a large 
number of short, dramatic phrases which provide a tone of 
uproar and confusion. At other times the tone is achieved 
through the use of evocative words. 


The lightning seemed to cleave asunder the vault of heaven, as its 
vivid flashes wrapped the whole scene in a ghastly glare, for a mo- 
ment, to be again swallowed up in darkness. The war of ele- 
ments was in unison with the fortunes of the ruined city. It seemed 
as if the deities of Anahuac, scared from their ancient abodes, were 


36 Works, 1v, 93-94. 
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borne along shrieking and howling in the blast, as they aban- 
doned the fallen capital to its fate! 


It should be added, however, that he did not let himself be car- 
ried away by such romantic description, for he adds in a 
rather ironic footnote: “It did not, apparently, disturb the 
slumbers of the troops,” and he quotes the documentary evi- 
dence for this fact. Prescott was aware of what was to be 
gained from such literary description, but he was also careful 
to make sure that it would not spoil the historical validity of 
his work.** 

The union of historical fact with evocative description 1s 
often achieved in the text itself, as well as in the combination 
of text and footnotes. The following is a good example: 


But what must have been the sensation of the Aztecs themselves, 
as they looked on the portentous pageant! as they heard, now for 
the first time, the well-cemented pavement ring under the iron 
tramp of the horses,—the strange animals which fear had clothed 
in such supernatural terrors; as they gazed on the children of the 
East, revealing their celestial origin in their fair complexions; saw 
the bright falchions and bonnets of steel, a metal to them un- 
known, glancing like meteors in the sun, while sounds of unearth- 
ly music—at least, such as their rude instruments had never wak- 
ened—floated in the air! But every other emotion was lost in that 
of deadly hatred, when they beheld their detested enemy the Tlas- 
calan stalking, in defiance, as it were, through their streets, and 
staring around with looks of ferocity and wonder, like some wild 
animal of the forest who had strayed by chance from his native fast- 
nesses into the haunts of civilization.*® 


The passage is important for several reasons. Much of its ef- 
fectiveness derives from Prescott’s assumption of the Indians’ 


point of view, a device which gives him the opportunity to 


37 Works, tv, 106. 


38 Prescott’s use of footnotes here is similar to that cited in footnote 12 above. 
Occasionally, as they do here, the footnotes serve as a rather down-to-earth com- 
mentary on the text, and bring the reader, who has been carried away by the ro- 
mantic flight of Prescott’s imagination, back to the firm base of historical truth. 
Usually, however, they serve the more conventional purposes. 


39 Works, 11, 256. 
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show artistically the contrast between their attitudes toward 
Spaniard and Tlascalan, and to establish effectively the rela- 
tion of each group to the other. Additional important bits of 
historical evidence are also introduced: the Aztecs’ awe at the 
sight of the horses, their ignorance of steel—both important 
facts in the military history of the conquest. Further, the pas- 
sage helps develop the theme of the work, for the superstitious 
religion of the Aztecs is alluded to, and the barbaric nature of 
the peoples is particularly stressed in the last sentence. All of 
this is intertwined with romantic legend (the myth of Quetzal- 
coatl implied in the “celestial origin” of the Spaniards), with 
evocative detail (“glancing like meteors in the sun”’), and with 
such literary devices as simile, and contrast of tone and style. 
The whole is a rich tapestry which fulfills the demands of both 
history and art. 

Enough has been said of Prescott’s prose to indicate the 
great care he took to fit style to content. The well-articulated 
passages quoted above illustrate Prescott’s craftsmanship in 
building his smaller units, just as our discussion of form 
showed the artistic way he constructed both the entire work 
and the individual books. We need only add in passing that 
each chapter is as carefully put together, from both the struc- 
tural and stylistic points of view. It should be apparent then 
that, within the general frame of traditional prose style, Pres- 
cott was able to achieve a variety of moods and tones which 
contribute much to the literary success of his work. 

So well constructed is The Conquest of Mexico that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to isolate elements for discussion. We have 
already noted how theme and form are closely interrelated, 
how theme and character must often be treated together, how 
the usual literary techniques reinforce and support the broad- 
er elements in the book. In fact, so solidly fused are these sub- 
ordinate parts that to subject the work to close analysis, as we 
have done, destroys its powerful effect. The “unity of inter- 
est’’ which Prescott strove for, and succeeded in maintaining, 
can be appreciated only after a reading of the book as a whole. 
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Only then can one most clearly perceive that The Conquest of 
Mexico is a thoroughly satisfying work of art. 

It is equally true that the book is a successful history. 
Though it is beyond the scope of this essay to consider the his- 
torical validity of Prescott’s work, we may note that qualified 
critics testify to its accuracy.*® Indeed, even the lay reader can 
perceive the care the author took to ascertain the truth of his 
facts. Not only does Prescott carefully document his work. 
but also he evaluates his sources in the historical essays which 
follow each large section of the book. The reader also observes 
how the author, in the footnotes, presents and sifts contra- 
dictory facts and opinions in an endeavor to maintain histori- 
cal accuracy. Finally, Prescott’s reluctance to judge sixteenth- 
century attitudes and actions from the nineteenth-century 
point of view helps him to maintain objectivity. 

The most remarkable quality of the book, then, is that it 
manages to fulfill two functions which some artists and his- 
torians might consider to be contradictory. The artistic and 
historical purposes are never lost sight of; a careful balance 
between the two is maintained throughout the work. Thus, 
tangential historical facts which are necessary for a full under- 
standing of the times but which would disrupt the artistic 
form of the narrative are relegated to the footnotes. On the 
other hand, organic factual data are given their just allotment 
of space in the text, but are treated in such a way as not to de- 
stroy the artistic integrity of the whole. 


Indeed, if The Conquest of Mexico has a vulnerable point. 


it rests in the theme. Contemporary historians might perhaps 


object to the emphasis on the Christian-pagan struggle which 
dominates the book, or to the idea of progress which is im- 
plicit in the work. To do so, however, would be to attack a 
nineteenth-century historian from the point of view of twen- 
tieth-century prejudices. The more objective critic will follow 
Prescott’s own wise practice and look at the work in terms of 


40 See the evidence cited by Charvat and Kraus, Prescott, liii-liv, viii, Ix, 
CXXiV-CXXVi. 
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the time in which it was written. He will observe that, given 
the facts of history, the interpretation made by Prescott is a 
legitimate one; that the theme is developed consistently and 
artistically throughout the book; that, at the same time, the 
historical purpose has been completely fulfilled. He can only 
conclude then that The Conquest of Mexico is that rare type 
of book which satisfies fully the demands of both history and 
art. 





THE CONTEMPORANEOUS MEDICAL 
REPUTATION OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


NEILLE SHOEMAKER 


LIVER Wendell Holmes was generally called “Dr.” by 
his contemporaries, but was thought of chiefly by them 
as the ‘“Autocrat.”” He was more generally known as a dispenser 


of wit than as a giver of medical advice to thirty-six classes of 
Harvard students. Yet medicine, its practice or teaching, oc- 
cupied his life from 1836 to 1882. He was not a professional 
man of letters; he was a professional man of medicine, and he 
looked at himself in this light. One of his students, Dr. Ed- 
ward O. Otis, writes on this point: “Dr. Holmes was, first, a 
medical man, and, secondly, a literary man. Dr. Holmes him- 
self felt that while literature was his avocation, medicine, anat- 
omy, was his vocation.’’? Yet his contemporaries hardly regard- 
ed Holmes in this light. Lowell, for example, seems not to 
have been much concerned with Holmes as a doctor. Medicine 
is not discussed in any of his numerous letters to Holmes. Ex- 
cept for the use of the title, “Dr.,”” one would not know by 
reading the collected letters of Lowell, that Holmes was a phy- 
sician.? The same conclusion is reached upon reading the let- 
ters of Longfellow. Only one letter deals with Holmes as a 
doctor, and that is concerned with Longfellow’s keen interest 
in experiments with the microscope.’ The many statements 
on Holmes which appeared at the time of his seventy-fifth 
birthday rarely refer to his profession. The same point is borne 
out in the Holmes number of The Critic containing state- 
ments by many outstanding writers of England and America. 


1 Edward O. Otis, ‘““The Medical Achievements of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, CLX1 (1909), 952. 

2 James Russell Lowell, Letters, edited by Charles Eliot Norton (New York, 
1894). James Russell Lowell, New Letters, edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe (New 
York and London, 1932). 


3 Samuel Longfellow, Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Bos- 
ton, 1887), 390. 
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To all he was the “Autocrat,” or maker of wit, or author of 
occasional verses; the only contributor who regarded Holmes 
as a scientist was Frederick Hedge, one of the least known men 
in the group. He wrote that Holmes “. . . is not much known, 
I fancy, to the public at large, as a man of science, for the rea- 
son that he has not given to the world any complete scientific 
treatise.” * Yet, to men of medicine, Holmes is important in a 
double capacity, as a scientist and as a writer. Sir William Os- 
ler stated the connection in these words: “The festivals at 
Epidaurus were never neglected by him, and as the most suc- 
cessful combination which the world has ever seen of the phy- 
sician and the man of letters, he has for years sat amid the 
Aesculapians inthe seat of honor.’’® 

Most of the medical men, however, who discussed Dr. 
Holmes’s literary style were much more interested in his style 
as it garnished, not the breakfast table, but his medical writ- 
ings. There it is not ornament, but a vital part of his contri- 
butions to the world of medicine. Most who wrote on the sub- 
ject of Holmes as a doctor, beginning as early as 1838 and con- 
tinuing until his death in 1894, have something to say of his 
literary style. Almost without exception the comments are fa- 
vorable. Out of more than one hundred articles, reviews, edi- 
torials, letters, and chapters in books, consulted for the writ- 
ing of this essay, a majority of which make some mention of 
literary style of the medical essays and lectures, only one might 
be called unfavorable, and it has a qualification in it, besides 
a word of praise. 

Since Dr. Holmes made his early reputation through the 
medium of the medical essay, and since a great many critics, as 
we shall see, believe that these essays are his chief claim to last- 
ing importance, let us consider his medical writings before 
taking up his career as a practitioner and professor of medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Holmes began his medical career auspiciously. In 1836 

+ Frederick H. Hedge, in “Opinions, by Several Writers, on Holmes’ 75th 
Birthday,” The Critic, 11 (new series, 1884), 104. 


® William Osler, An Alabama Student (New York and London, 1908), 57. 
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he won one of the two Boylston prizes, awarded each year for 
the best medical dissertations, and in the next year he won 
both of the prizes. In 1838 the three essays were published in 
book form. Before their appearance, however, a “liberal medi- 
cal gentleman” thought so highly of the 1836 essay, “On the 
Utility and Importance of Direct Exploration in Medical 
Practice,” 


that he financed its publication, along with two 
other essays, by the Massachusetts Medical Society, which or- 
ganization not only presented a copy to each member of the 
society, but also sent a copy to every other regular physician in 


Massachusetts. A reviewer remarked that this is “sufficient evi- 
dence of the value of this treatise in the estimation of those 
most competent to judge of it.”* In a twelve-page discussion 
of the principles set forth in the essay, those of percussion and 
auscultation, which he noted were scorned by most physicians, 
the same reviewer predicted ultimate acceptance of Holmes’s 
thesis. He asserted that “the time is not far distant, when the 
physician, who is unable to practice percussion and ausculta- 
tion, will be held to be unfit for his profession.” * Dr. Holmes 
is praised for writing boldly on a practice with which most 
physicians disagreed. The same point was made by Sir Wil- 
liam Osler in 1894. Thus at the two extremes in point of time 
we see that Holmes is cited for helping to introduce to Ameri 
ca the important French method of diagnosis of chest and 
heart ailments. Osler observed that although Auenbrugger’s 
work on percussion dates back to 1761, and although Corvisart 
and Laénnec added to the knowledge and popularized it in 
Europe, it was not until Gerhard and Holmes’s work appeared 
in 1896 that there was opened to the American medical pro 
fession “the rich experience of the French school in the meth 
ods of direct exploration in all disorders of the chest and of 
the heart.’’* 

The most widely known and highly regarded of the three 

6 Enoch Hale, “Boylston Prize Dissertations for the Years 1836 and 1837,” 
North American Review, XLvu (1838), 165. 

7 Hale, North American Review, XLVviI (1838), 177. 
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prize essays, the “History of Intermittent Fever in New Eng- 
land,” is discussed at frequent intervals, between 1838 and 
1894, and always favorably. Two points concerning it seem to 
have impressed a majority of the critics: Holmes’s great in- 
dustry in gathering data for the article, and the value of the 
essay for later times. The original reviewer naturally was most 
interested in the former point. Since indigenous malaria had 
been almost non-existent in New England for many years, the 
inquiry became “more of antiquarian research than of recent 
history.” ® 


It contains a very thorough review of the testimony of the early 
New England writers on the subject, for which purpose he made a 
careful and thorough examination of the records of the first cen- 
tury of the settlements. ... The essay ... is of great value today in 
showing the localities in which malaria prevailed. . . .1° 


A similar and a second point is made by one of Dr. Holmes’s 
first biographers. He found evidence of a ‘“‘thoroughness of re- 
search,’ and an indication of the value of the dissertations in 
the fact that forty-three years after their publication, the edi- 
tor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal recommended 
a study of the essay on intermittent fever, because of a recent 
reappearance of the disease.* Morse testified in 1896 that it 
“still retains value as a careful collection of all the evidence.” ** 

The most important of Dr. Holmes’s medical writings is his 
essay, ‘“ The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever” (1843), which 
was attacked by some of the leading obstetricians of the day, 
notably Professor Hodge of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Professor Meigs of the Jefferson Medical College. Dr. 
Holmes presented much evidence to show that the disease was 
contagious, that it was usually carried by the doctor or the 
nurse from one patient to another, and that it was due to a 
specific infection. The prevailing opinion was that puerperal 

9 Hale, North American Review, XLvui (1838), 162. 

10 Osler, An Alabama Student, 58-59. 

11 William Sloane Kennedy, Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston, 1883), 114. 


12 John T. Morse, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (New York and 
Boston, 1896), 1, 162. 
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fever was not contagious, and that it was a condition of preg- 
nant women. Osler wrote: ‘Both of these men, the most dis- 
tinguished professors of obstetrics in America, took extreme 
ground against Holmes, and Meigs handled him rather rough- 
ly.”"?° Dr. Meigs wrote an entire book dealing with the nature, 
symptoms and treatment of the disease in which he attacked 
Dr. Holmes’s theory by citing the opinions of great authori- 
ties on obstetrics. He quoted Professor Dewees, whose writings 
in obstetrics won him a ‘“‘world-wide”’ fame: “In this country, 
under no circumstance that puerperal fever has appeared hith- 
erto, does it afford the slightest ground for the belief that it is 
contagious.” ** Meigs quoted another famous doctor, Robert 
Lee, who had grave doubts that the disease is contagious.*® Dr. 
Hodge’s textbook on obstetrics does not even consider that 
puerperal fever might be contagious. In 1855 Dr. Holmes re- 
published the essay, with an introduction which also was the 
subject of much praise, not only for what it said but also for 
its restraint in calmly but firmly stating his opinion, and in 
refusing to attack those who had attacked him. Holmes soon 
received support when the great Dr. Semmelweis of Vienna 
reached the same conclusion. Holmes lived to see his theory 
accepted. Following are some of the comments made, over a 
wide period of years, on this significant essay. Brown, an ear- 
ly biographer, said only two years after Dr. Holmes retired 
from his professorship, that the essay is “an able treatise’”’ and 
a “most valuable one.’’*® Writing of Holmes’s retirement and 
of his contributions to the profession, a writer for the Boston 


Medical and Surgical Journal said the essay on puerperal fever 


“manifested much sound scientific judgment and _ reason- 
ing.”’'? Morse declared that “upon this, preeminently if not 
alone, rests his claim to having made an original and a greatly 


13 Osler, An Alabama Student, 63. 

14 Charles D. Meigs, On the Nature, Signs and Treatment of Childbed Fever 
(Philadelphia, 1854), 93. 

15 Meigs, On the Nature, Signs and Treatment of Childbed Fever, 93. 

16 FE, E. Brown, Oliver Wendell Holmes (Chicago and New York, 1895), 148, 
149. 

17 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, cv (1882), 426. 
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valued contribution to medical science.” ** He also shared the 
admiration of Holmes’s restraint in replying to his critics. Aft- 
er noting that Hodge and Meigs treated the doctor rather 
roughly, he remarked that if it had not been for Holmes the 
discussion “might easily have lost itself in a personal quarrel,” 
that the doctor “‘had the good sense to keep his temper,” and 
wrote an introduction for the new edition that had an appeal, 
“earnest to the point of being touching.’’?® Osler predicted the 
essay “will long keep his memory green in our ranks,” that it 
is characterized “by great strength of feeling” and that it “‘has 
been frequently referred to by writers on obstetrics.”’*° A “‘dis- 
tinguished medical expert,” at the time of Holmes’s death, as 
reported by the Massachusetts Historical Society, concluded 
that one of the six great contributions which New England 
had made to the progress of medicine was Holmes’s teaching 
of the contagiousness of puerperal fever.” 

The phases of Dr. Holmes’s medical career which are the 
most neglected, in the material bearing on this paper, is that 
of his tenure at Dartmouth as a lecturer, in 1839-1840, and that 
as a private practitioner from 1840 to 1847. Though he was 
“mightily pleased” at receiving the Dartmouth appointment, 
he made no medical contribution while there, a fact which 
probably accounts for the neglect by those who have written 
on Holmes’s achievements. Brown mentioned the fact that 
Holmes received the appointment, but gives no discussion at 
all of his lectures there. Instead he quotes from Holmes re- 
garding the little country tavern where he stayed, and the 
town of Hanover.** Morse says nothing except that the lectures 
required his presence only during the months of August, Sep- 
tember and October. Kennedy merely names Holmes’s asso- 
ciates.*" 

18 Morse, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1, 164. 
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There is not much more information regarding Holmes as 
a private practitioner. Kennedy makes three points: (1) that 
Holmes could have built up a “‘still greater practice than he 
did if he had not so soon entered upon the career of a college 
protessor,”’ ** (2) that he was opposed to giving drugs in large 
quantities (a point that will come out later in his attack upon 
homeopathy), and (3) that “his nature made it easy for him 
to enter a sick-room with a bright, cheerful countenance so as 
to inspire hope in the patient’s mind.” *> Morse has a little 
more to say, chiefly in explaining why Holmes was not out- 
standing as a practitioner: “To tell the truth, a brilliant ca- 
reer in the way of practice not only did not begin with him 
early, but it never developed at all. He built up a very fair 
business ... but hardly more.” ** One explanation offered by 
Morse was that Holmes did not escape from the lot of youth. 
Moreover, he did not find the life of a visiting physician very 
much to his taste and could not remain indifferent to painful 
scenes in the sickroom. Holmes’s reputation as a wit was a fur- 
ther hindrance to success. People were not accustomed to pills 
and puns coming from the same person. But even worse, ac- 
cording to Morse, is that Holmes was a poet—‘‘better to be a 
libertine or a hard drinker. . . . So it militated seriously against 
this respectable and abstemious physician that he had actually 
published a volume of poetry.” *” Morse believes that Holmes 
Was not very serious about the practice of medicine, and quotes 
a statement that Holmes made in later life that he did not 
make any strenuous effort to cultivate a medical practice. But 
Morse adds that Holmes liked one phase of medical practice: 
as a doctor he had to keep a horse and chaise. “In this he found 
indeed much joy, and his friends found not less tear, . . . driv- 
ing always a mettlesome steed at an audacious speed.” ** Horse- 
man, poet, wit, Holmes in mid-career gave up his life as a pri- 

24 Kennedy, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 112. 
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vate practitioner, during which time he had not added to the 
reputation made through his medical essays, and became a 
professor in the Harvard Medical School. 

In the latter part of 1847, Dr. Holmes was elected to the 
chair of anatomy and physiology. The first comment on his 
professorial beginning was favorable: “The high expectations 
in regard to the new Professor of Anatomy in Harvard Uni- 
versity have not been disappointed. His introductory lecture 
is the best discourse ever delivered in the Medical School of 
Harvard University.’’*® His introductory lectures, year after 
year, were always favorably received. Comments upon two of 
them will illustrate the reception they were accorded. The 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal reported on the intro- 
ductory lecture for 1861: “... The whole discourse was radi- 
ant with the profuse imagery of his inexhaustible imagination. 
It chained the attention of his audience from beginning to 
end.’’*° The next year the same magazine praised the lectur- 
er’s imagination again, and added approbation for his humon 
and truth. It concluded with the hope that the lecture would 
be published in order to benefit a larger audience.** 

Praise of Dr. Holmes’s imagination, truth and humor, along 
with several other laudable qualities, was also given, by many 
people, to his teaching in general. ‘The Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society refers to his classroom lec- 
tures as “clear, interesting, fluent and substantial.” *? Anothei 
writer found him concise and witty, and a “delightful lectur- 
er’: “It is fair to say that Dr. Holmes was probably the best 
lecturer on anatomy of his time in this country. By his man- 
ner, his method and his style, he compelled the attention of 
students who might otherwise, though present in the body, 
have been absent in spirit.”** The same article, however, 
points out that Holmes is not a great anatomist, but is a great 
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teacher of anatomy, careful, conscientious, punctual and pains- 
taking.** President Eliot of Harvard added enthusiasm to the 
list of Holmes’s virtues by testifying that he never heard any 
person show such enthusiasm over an “elegant dissection,” 
which the Professor then described with “fascinating precision 
and enthusiasm.” ** Regarding the dissection, another writer 
said Dr. Holmes always insisted that it be “thoroughly pre- 
pared and delicately exhibited.”** One of his students, Dr. 
Cheever, of the Class of 1852, was also impressed by his enthu- 
siasm as a teacher: “And how he loved Anatomy! as a mother 
her child. He was never tired, always fresh, always eager in 
learning and teaching it. In earnest himself, enthusiastic, and 
of a happy temperament, he shed the glow of his ardent spirit 
over his followers. ...’** Yet Dr. Cheever adds the familiar 
qualification that Holmes was not an “original” anatomist, 
but rather a great lecturer on the subject, being accurate, un- 
varying in patience over detail, most excellent in the use of il- 
lustration, comparison and simile, able to amuse and to in- 


form at the same time, but also able to be serious and pa- 


thetic.** 

The lectures, while accurate as to the latest information in 
anatomy, and well prepared, as Morse and President Eliot 
said,** were not as good as they could have been, by Holmes’s 
own admission. The reason for this was that he talked to the 
lower half of the class. Dr. Dwight, who was Holmes’s succes- 
sor, quoted Holmes on this point: * ‘I do not give the best lec- 
tures I can give ...; I should shoot over their heads. I try to 
teach them a little and to teach it well.’ ”’*? Dr. Dwight felt 
that this method, which endeared him to the majority of the 
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students who heard his lectures, “irritated the more earnest 
students, hungry for knowledge.” 

Yet if he hesitated to expound his deepest knowledge, in 
other instances he took a bolder stand. For instance, he was 
on the losing side in the attempt to have women admitted to 
the Harvard Medical School. Although he thought the study 
of nursing was more proper for them than the field of medi- 
cine or surgery, he declared bravely, if “an intrepid woman in- 
sists on taking by storm the fortress of medical education, I 
_ would have the gate flung open to her, as if it were that of the 
Citadel of Orleans and she were Joan of Arc returning from 
the field of victory.’’*? On another occasion he stood boldly 
against the majority in the Medical School. A committee had 
arranged that at the end of a lecture, on a certain occasion 
when visitors were to be present, the dissecting room was to be 
kept closed. Many laymen and a majority of the professors, at 
this particular time, opposed the idea of displaying the hu- 
man body in the condition of having been or about to be dis- 
sected. Holmes did not. After ending his lecture, he called par- 
ticular attention to the dissecting room, and said that of the 
parts of the building which the audience will be especially in- 
terested in, “one will be sure to rivet your attention.” He then 
had the door opened, and showed to the visitors the room 
which the committee had locked.* 

From time to time his lectures were published, and, for the 
most part, were favorably received. There were exceptions, of 
course, especially when his ideas opposed those of a certain 
group in the medical profession. This is best illustrated by the 
publication of his “Medical Highways and Byways,” in the 
London Medical Times and Gazette for September, 1882. It 
was well received by all except the homeopathic doctors. The 
editor of the Medical Times and Gazette praised it as having 


permanent value, and gave as his excuse for delaying its pub 


lication the fact that other things which had appeared in the 
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magazine would have lost their interest with the passing of the 
immediate occasion that called them forth, whereas Holmes’s 
essay had a value beyond time and occasion.** The published 
lecture was considered as an important attack on homeopathy. 
Kennedy praised its “... vein of noble scorn ... and cogent 
understatement that give to the performance the velocity and 
penetrating force of a cannon-shot.** Osler declared that it 
remains “one of the most complete exposures of that thera- 
peutic fad.’’** 

The homeopathists rallied with great vigor. One of the most 
ringing attacks was made by Dr. J. H. Clarke of England, a 
follower of Hahnemann, founder of homeopathy. In a very 
long letter to the Medical Times and Gazette, he said that 
while Dr. Holmes was an authority on letters and anatomy, he 
knew nothing about the theory and practice of medicine, and 
he wondered “what imp of mischief put it into his head” and 
had misled liim.** But this is only the beginning of the attack. 
He continues: “In matters relating to homeopathy it is abun- 
dantly plain he is—not an ignoramus by any means—but some- 
thing a great deal worse: he is a hopeless subject of cerebral 
strabismus—beyond all medical, all surgical treatment.” ** The 
above quotation, beginning “not an ignoramus” and continu- 
ing to the end, is composed of Holmes’s own words against 
Hahnemann. Perhaps Dr. Clarke was engaging in word play. 
but he could be cutting in his own way. For instance, he 
charged that Holmes’s “words prove the author’s ignorance at 


once of the practice of medicine and the profession he adorns. 

'#° He also attacked Holmes for using the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as an authority because the author of the article in 
the Britannica was an enemy of the homeopathists, and quoted 


in his article “an isolated statement in an obscure medical 
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journal.” Although Dr. Clarke does not say so, the journal 
was the Medical Investigator, a homeopathic publication 
which had deserted its customary policy, and confessed that 
some of the homeopathists disregard the law of similia, are 
guilty of overdosage, and believe that cathartics, sudorifics, 
and diuretics are necessary for the treatment of all diseases.*° 
He also objected to Holmes’s quoting a certain Dr. Wyld, a 
vice-president of the British Homeopathic Society. The rea- 
son is the same as that above: Dr. Wyld had deserted the cause 
of his group and made the same admission. Clarke complained 
that Holmes spoke as if Wyld “‘represented the whole of Brit- 
ish homeopathy.’’*? Holmes made no such statement or impli- 
cation. 

Dr. Holmes was ready to criticize any bad practice in the 
medical profession. In his “Currents and Counter-Currents in 
Medical Science” he attacks that branch of the profession to 
which he himself belonged, the allopathists, by making a “‘vig- 
orous onslaught” against the excessive use of drugs. This was 
in 1860. Dr. Holmes had held to this belief for many years. 
Kennedy wrote that when Holmes was a young practitioner, 
before he began his teaching career, he was opposed to “giving 
drugs in large quantities.’’** In the lecture of 1860 he spoke 
so strongly against this habit that the onslaught startled the 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society into a resolu- 
tion “‘disclaiming all responsibility for the sentiments con- 
tained” in the address.** Yet the lecture was praised by other 
writers. Kennedy wrote that “It ought to, and doubtless will, 
mark a turning-point, an epoch, in the medical practice of 
Boston.”’** 

Another aspect of Holmes’s teaching career that gained him 
some reputation was his work on the microscope and stereo- 
scope. The American Academy of Arts and Sciences published 
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his suggestions on the use of direct light in microscopic re- 
search, and on reflex vision.*® The Massachusetts Historical 
Society acclaimed him as distinctly a pioneer in microscopy. 
He was praised for including it in his lectures at a time when 
it was undeveloped and new to the curriculum in this coun- 
try.°* At least three of his chief biographers make this same 
point. Morse calls him “one of the early microscopists, and a 
good one.”’** Brown says: ““To him, as is well known, we are 
indebted for numerous improvements in the stereoscope; and 
in microscopes also, he has done some original and important 
work.” *> Kennedy states that he did some original work in 
microscopy, and that when his own microscope would no long- 
er serve his present need, he invented one to suit him.*° 

Holmes’s enthusiasm in his work on the instrument and in 
the teaching of microscopy was commented upon with special 
emphasis. Morse said he had enthusiasm for the microscope, 
and that his tinkering on it had led him to make the small 
stereoscope for hand use.*® Cheever added that “the study of 
atoms attracted him as the stars the astronomer.” ** He con- 
cluded his statement with these words: “He was no mean au- 
thority on this subject in his day.’®? Dwight referred to 
Holmes’s interest in the discovery, perfecting and manufac- 
turing of the microscope.** Thus, whether it is evoked by a 
lecture or a mechanical device, most of the writers on Holmes’s 
medical career are impressed by his enthusiasm and ability to 
pass it to his students. 

Another phase of Holmes’s teaching equipment that im- 
pressed those who wrote on the matter, was his great learning. 
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All are moved to comment upon his knowledge and love of 
the old masters. Morse noted that ““The Doctor was a great 
lover of the old writers upon medicine; those men of whom 
the better educated physicians knew the names and the less 
educated ones knew nothing, were familiar to him.” ** His 
hand was always on the Encyclopaedias. Dr. Otis, one of his 
students, stated that he is a “profound student of the past” and 
that he had sat at “the feet of the Gamaliels of medicine at the 
Mecca of medical knowledge of his day.”’** Dwight made the 
same point, but went to greater length, saying in part: 

He knew, as probably few professors of anatomy now know, how 
much we owe to each of these pioneers of anatomical science. .. . 
He could trace the rise of many a doctrine or theory from its vague 
beginnings to its final development or collapse.** 


Cheever made exactly the same point. He remarked that “few 
men possessed the knowledge of the older anatomists that 
Holmes did. He cuddled old books, and hugged them close.” *’ 
A writer in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal joined 
the chorus of like opinions: “He knew the literature of medi 
cine and of his department as it is seldom known today.” ® 

Those who have discussed the medical career of Dr. Holmes 
were unanimous in praising his kindness as a teacher. It was 
one of his chief characteristics and made him greatly loved, by 
faculty and students. Several mentioned the fact that he was 
always very considerate of his demonstrators, and gave them 
public thanks. A contributor to the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, commenting on a Holmes Introductory Lec- 
ture, said that he looked back over twelve years and paid a 
merited tribute to “each of the gentlemen who acted as his 
demonstrators in the department of anatomy, aptly referring 
to the peculiar merits of each, and rendering to them deserved 

84 Morse, Life and Letters ...,1, 184. 
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honor... .’’*®’ Dr. C. B. Porter, for eleven years a demonstrator 
for him, said that Holmes always showed his appreciation of 
the work done for him by others, and made the fact known 
publicly. Dr. Porter concluded his praise of Dr. Holmes’s gen- 
erosity with the opinion that “he was, so far as I know, a man 
entirely free from all professional jealousies.”*° Dr. Dwight 
made several comments on Holmes’s kindness. He says that 
this kindness is-one thing that kept him from being a greater 
teacher because Holmes was too kind to be a drill master. He 
sympathized with all, and offered encouragement to everyone 
who came to him. His entire relations with his classes, as far 
as the students were concerned, were always very pleasant. 
Dr. Dwight concluded: “His chief characteristic as Professor 
of Anatomy is expressed by calling him the students’ friend.” *? 

Dr. Holmes, of course, was a very popular teacher. State- 
ments from four writers will illustrate the general body of 
opinion. Kennedy, writing of one of Holmes’s last classes, re- 
ported: “As the instructor entered he was received with ap- 
plause,—proof sufficient of his popularity. The tone of feeling 
manifested by the students was one of mingled respect, affec- 
tion and subdued gayety. ...’** Brown quotes one of Dr. 
Holmes’s students: 


We always welcomed Professor Holmes with enthusiastic cheers 
when he came into the class room, and his lectures were so brimful 
of witty anecdotes that we sometimes forgot it was a lesson in anat- 
omy we had come to learn.*8 


Dwight mentions the fact that his final lecture (actually this 
“final” lecture turned out to be penultimate, as we shall see) 


gave a Clear indication of Holmes’s popularity, and the respect 
with which he was held. The students filled the anatomical 
room to capacity, and the faculty filled the adjoining amphi- 
theater. 
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Dr. Cheever noted that Holmes was assigned the one o'clock 
lecture, because he alone could hold the attention of the stu- 
dents at that hour of the day.** 

A final estimate of what Holmes’s contemporaries thought 
of him as a medical man may be obtained by considering to- 
gether the comments made at the time of his retirement, and 
during the next few years when he was acclaimed on both sides 
of the Atlantic. After he gave the “final” lecture mentioned 
above, there was a considerable demand for him to give anoth- 
er “farewell” lecture. On the occasion he received “a pro- 
longed and enthusiastic greeting from his audience.”** The 
faculty of the Harvard Medical School drew up a resolution 
which was properly encomiastic.*® 

The most laudatory statement on the occasion of the retire- 
ment appeared in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
It praised his wit, brilliance, and ability to interest his stu- 
dents.” At the same time Holmes was made an emeritus pro- 
fessor and was the recipient of a lengthy citation by the Board 
of Overseers. It praised not only his service at the medical 
school, but also his service to the community and his work on 


many boards and committees and in particular lauded his in- 
sistence on “surgical cleanliness.’’** 

Many other honors followed. Punch of London bestowed 
its praise in a famous quatrain. A testimonial dinner was given 


at Delmonico’s. More than two hundred of the outstanding 
doctors of the country were in attendance. A portrait of Doc- 
tor Holmes was presented to the Harvard Medical School.*° 
The British Medical Journal, on the occasion of Holmes’s visit 
to England in 1886, was as encomiastic as the American ad- 
mirers.*° 
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Thus, beginning with the publication of his first medical 
essay in 1836 and continuing until his death in 1894, we have 
a picture of a medical writer and university professor which is 
largely favorable. The principal criticism of the medical writ- 
ings came from those doctors whose practices he attacked. 
These were those who believed that puerperal fever was not 
contagious, and second, ihe homeopathists. Dr. Holmes suc- 
ceeded in exposing the latter group, and was praised by most 
of the medical profession for his attack on them, and for the 
courage he displayed and the logic he employed in making the 
attack. Within seven years after Holmes’s findings on puer- 
peral fever, his theory was substantiated by Semmelweis, and 
generally accepted. 


As a professor he was almost entirely praised. There was 
some mention of his teaching to the dullards and thus not ren- 
dering proper help to the brighter students. But offsetting this 
were many words of great praise for his untiring efforts, his 
painstaking procedure, his kindness, his ability to entertain 
students in a dry subject, his great learning, his work on the 


microscope, and his wit. Thus, both in the classroom and in 
print, he was generally respected, and almost always admired. 





BENJAMIN TOMPSON, 
PUBLIC POET 


EDWIN S. FUSSELL 


- Sipenainiae veel usually requires that a poet be modest, 
that he deprecate or at least minimize, in formal state- 
ment, the created value which his art may make available. 
Benjamin Tompson, the first American poet born in this 
country, was a particularly modest poet, and literary historians 
have accepted and repeated only too readily his own estimate 
of his art; thus, when Tompson says of his verses, “I dare not 
stile them poetry but truth,’’! it has been easy to be victimized 
by the stock misconceptions of the Puritan artist, allowing 
them to supplant the quite different image that emerges from 
a close and sympathetic reading of the poetry itself. For Tomp- 
son, while he obviously reflects the age and society from which 
he wrote, and while he also approves the specific social and 
doctrinal manifestations of the Puritan outlook, disproves 
many of our pat generalizations about the seventeenth century 
in New England, and especially those that concern its artists. 
Tompson’s poetry is not easy to categorize, though the nature 
of his output has invited summary disposition. 

Scholars who have been interested in Tompson have been 
unable, for instance, to proceed beyond a very tentative and 


unsatisfactory relation of this poetry to the European back- 


ground. Whether Dryden or Quarles may be assumed to be 
the major influence from abroad has been argued; Tyler con- 
fidently judged that Tompson’s couplet was “obviously caught 
from the contemporaneous verse of John Dryden,’’? while 
Tompson’s modern editor, Howard Judson Hall, maintains 
that “it is more likely that Quarles was his nearer model.” 
Hall quite correctly points out the chronological difficulty of 

1 Howard Judson Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems (Boston, 
1924), 63. 

2 Moses Coit Tyler, A History of American Literature, 1607-1765 (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1949), 275- 


3 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 28. 
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assigning much influence from Dryden to Tompson’s earliest 
poetry, but he is, in turn, unable to furnish very compelling 
evidence of Tompson’s discipleship with Quarles. Actually, 
Tompson was clearly a transitional poet, retaining many quali- 
ties of the earlier line of wit in a poetry that sorts well with 
the prevailing neoclassic assumptions of his day, whether or 
not there is any specific influence by Dryden. Tompson was 
not a derivative poet in the sense that he depended heavily on 
a few models; rather, his work indicates a broader immersion 
in the poetry of his whole age. There are few verbal parallels 
between Tompson’s poetry and that of his predecessors in 
England and America, yet everywhere is a feeling for the tra- 
dition of the immediate past and the idiom of the day, and this 
feeling tends to obscure Tompson’s compositional independ- 
ence and suggests a degree of specific influence that simply 
cannot be discovered. 

Doctrinally, Tompson was a good Puritan, if not a passion- 
ate one; in contrast to Taylor and Wigglesworth, he repre- 
sents the rational pole of Puritan thought, though he was not 
incapable of a certain emotional intensity upon occasion. Yet 
he was not a religious or devotional poet, as Taylor and Wig 
glesworth were, and this is one aspect of his work that sets it 
apart from our roughhewn notions of the Puritan artist. Near- 
ly everything that Tompson wrote was topical, if one can call 
the elegy a topical form, and his topic was inevitably the situ- 
ation of New England and the achievements of her heroes, 
rather than the sweetness of the communion with Christ or 
the legalistic and logical rigors of Calvin’s theology. Tomp- 
son’s poetry is of the externalized and public kind of Dryden, 
and he evidently aspired to be poetic historian of men and 
events to the Puritan commonwealth. Unlike an earlier Amer- 
ican poet, Anne Bradstreet, Tompson’s eye rarely fell upon 
the natural scene around him. Instead, his interest lay almost 
wholly in the commemoration of men and the events they act- 
ed upon that stage. Tompson is in every way the most social 
and realistic of the American seventeenth-century poets, a 
worker in the surfaces of Puritan history. 
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If one looks for attitudes and techniques, and not for verbal 
parallels, one can place Tompson generally as a late Renais- 
sance poet, and more specifically, because of his steady devo- 
tion to the older wit and the newer couplet, as a representa- 
tive transition figure between colonial baroque and colonial 
neoclassic art. As a Puritan, Tompson shared with his age the 
Renaissance view of man and his universe; philosophically, 
Tompson must be placed against a background broad enough 
to include such different poets as Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, 
‘ and Milton, as well as Quarles. Tompson can write a passage, 
for example, that recalls, in spite of its specifically Puritan 
orientation, the larger world view of the Renaissance: 


And yet should Providence forget to watch 

I fear the enemy would all dispatch; 

Celestial lights would soon forget their line, 

The wandering planets would forget to shine, 
The stars run all out of their common spheres, 
And quicky fall together by the eares: 

Kingdoms would jostles out their Kings and set 
The poor Mechanick up whome next they met, 
Or rather would whole kingdoms with the world 
Into a Chaos their first egge be hurl’d.* 


Lines like these partake of an age, rather than of a school, 
though the line “And quickly fall together by the eares” sug- 
gests the technique of Donne. ‘Technical scrutiny of ‘Tomp 
son’s characteristic methods corroborates such an impression 
of affinity although, as was true in the cases of Dryden and 
Quarles, there is little specific evidence to which one can turn 
for assurance. 

‘Tompson’s American affiliations are easier to demonstrate. 
His poetry stands apart from that of the other Puritans, the 
major differences being, however, those of kind and not sim- 
ply Tompson’s inferiorities as a craftsman, and with these 
other poets Tompson seems to have few close relations. But 
as an educated man and an educator in an intellectually aris- 


4 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 66-67. 
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tocratic and socially compact community, Tompson would 
necessarily have enjoyed close contacts with many Puritans of 
literary distinction, and his reliance upon native tradition Is 
an index of the increased isolation of his generation from Eu- 
rope. Tompson was wholly committed to the new world, in a 
way that the earlier generation of poets could never be, and 
while much of his work is as European as otherwise, he appears 
remarkably contented with the American literary environ- 
ment. Tompson’s poetry harks back to England somewhat less 
than that of his predecessors and contemporaries, and more 
than most, he found the writing of his colony provocative and 
fruitful for elaboration. He wrote prefatory verses to Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana in 1702, and Mather 
included in his chapter on William Tompson, the poet's fa- 
ther, an elegy now believed to have been written by Tomp- 
son.° Typically, it was the patriotic, commemorative function 
of Mather’s eccentric epic to which Tompson called atten- 
tion; for years he had quietly performed a similar duty in 
verse: 
Is the bless'\d MATHER Necromancer turn’d, 

To raise his Countries Father’s Ashes Urn’d? 

Elisha’s Dust, Life to the Dead imparts; 

This Prophet, by his more Familtar Arts, 

Unseals our Hero’s Tombs, and gives them Air; 

They Rise, they Walk, they Talk, Look wond’rous Fair; 

Each of them in an Orb of Light doth shine, 

In Liveries of Glory most Divine.® 


For William Hubbard's Narrative of the Troubles With the 
Indians in New-England (Boston, 1677), Tompson contribu- 
ted the conventional poetic compliments, in the course of 
which he not only displays his wide reading in the voyage and 
exploration literature of his age but also manages a tribute to 
Roger Williams and his work with the Indian language, A Key 
into the Language of America (1643). More diverting and more 
significant was Tompson’s public recitation of a poem wel- 
5 For bibliographical details, see Hall, 104. 


6 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 143. 
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coming Lord Bellomont as governor in 1699; Harold S. Jantz, 
who recently discovered this poem, describes the circumstances 
of its delivery: 


The traditions of American literature also were being established 
in this early period, as his poem to Lord Bellamont [sic] shows. In 
the pageantry during this nobleman’s reception as governor, 
Tompson, clad as the Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, stepped out of 
his shop to greet him with a charming, witty set of verses. One of 
the best passages in the poem is clearly taken over from Edward 
Johnson’s humorous description of the Indians’ reaction to the 
first European ship that entered Massachusetts Bay. Even as late 
as 1760, when the new school of English poetry had long since 
conquered America, these verses still charmed the circle of Eben- 
ezer Parkman and Mather Byles.? 


Years earlier, Tompson had caught an echo of Ward’s famous 
title, as he wrote in a prefatory “To the Reader” (New-Eng- 
land’s Crisis): “if it displease not many and satisfie any, its 
to me a glorious Reward, who am more willing than able to 
any Service to my Countrey and Friend.”* Tompson’s major 


poem, like Ward’s pamphlet, is local satire, and many of the 
foibles they attack are the same; TTompson’s attack is the mild- 
er though in some ways the more terrifying, since the back- 
sliding which Ward tried to arrest had, by Tompson’s time, 
apparently progressed to the point where divine retribution, 
through the agency of Indian warfare, threatened to obliter- 
ate the Puritan colonies in America. 

Aside from his major poem on the Indian wars, and his po- 
ems of literary occasion, most of ‘Tompson’s poetry is elegiac 
and here, as Benjamin Franklin was to observe, he was work- 
ing within a tight and rigorously cultivated New England tra- 
dition. Conventional as many of these poems are, it is well to 
remember nevertheless the age’s interest in “characters” and 
the new art of biography, as well as the heroic light in which 
the New Englanders, from Bradford on down, habitually re- 

7 Harold S. Jantz, The First Century of New England Verse (Worcester, 
Mass., 1944), 75- 
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garded their undertaking and its leaders. Working within this 
native tradition, then, Tompson would be a poet whose ma- 
jor task was the commemoration of heroic men and events. 
Like the great Mather, he would celebrate “the wonders of 
the Christian Religion,” concentrating as Mather did on the 
men and women whose heroism was making history in Ameri- 
ca in the seventeenth century. 

Our general impression of the Puritan emphasizes his dis- 
trustful thwarting of aesthetic sensibilities, and one of ‘Tomp- 
son’s couplets does suggest the possibility that, much earlier 
than Freneau, America had her frustrated artists: 


Pray what brave Artist here can Understand 
What one intends yt takes a pen in hand?* 


[he passage, however, is decidedly ambiguous, and may refer 
to the poet's inability to achieve complete expression of a 
difficult emotion. But whatever Tompson’s attitude toward 
his audience may have been, there is less doubt about his in- 
terest in the arts, and this is all the stranger when one consid- 
ers that Tompson, born in New England in 1642, could hardly 


have known much about such things‘ at firsthand. Quite fre- 
quently he uses imagery of the stage (“‘Must this darke Climate 
be the onely stage | For Nemesis to act her various rage?’’),’® 


though often the tone indicates the conventional Puritan dis- 
taste for the theater: 


Here all the Town is made a publick stage, 
Whereon these Nimrods act their Monstrous rage; 
And Cruelties which Paper stain’d before, 

Are acted to the life here ore and ore. 

Let this, dear Lord, the sad Conclusion be 

Of poor New-Englands fatal Tragedie.™ 


Perhaps the most unusual passage in Tompson’s poetry is his 

9 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 156. 

10 Jantz, The First Century of New =ngland Verse, 160. 

11 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 83. The long instructions for 
a painting in New-England’s Crisis contains another reference to the stage; else- 
where, Tompson speaks of “Deaths retiring Room.” (Hall, 88.) 
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realistic pictorial work in ““Marlburyes Fate” (New-England’s 
Crisis); the passage is both conventional and sophisticated, in 
a popular late seventeenth-century tradition, the “advice-to- 
a-painter” poem.'? The convention was obviously related to 
the interest of the age in aesthetic theory, and it is probably the 
first bit of ut pictura poesis in American literature. While this 
passage, then, reflects the literary fashions of London, it also 
helps set the Puritan attitude towards the arts in truer perspec- 
tive. That such a convention proved usable to a Puritan poet 
is perhaps evidence that the Puritan’s distrust of the pictorial 
arts has been overemphasized; the opening lines, indeed, read 
now almost like an invitation to an American painter: 


If painter overtrack my pen let him 
An olive colour mix, these elves to trim.* 


Tompson describes in verse an imaginary picture, providing 
the general content and a multitude of realistic details; for 
seventy-six lines, he continues to supply directions and speci- 
fications, details of color, costume, background, figure, and ac- 
tion. Even if Tompson’s knowledge of painting derived en- 


tirely from a literary convention, he was at least not entirely 


ignorant of the methods of the graphic arts, and surely neither 
indifferent nor hostile to their appeals. It is important that 
such poetic materials be carefully included in our generaliza- 
tions about Puritan poetry, for there is no reason to believe 
that either Tompson or his audience considered him to be 
working outside the Puritan aesthetic in any striking way. 

Tompson’s views on his own art must be constructed from 
a number of brief comments and asides; like other Puritan 
poets, he was hesitant about aesthetic commitments and fo- 
cussed his attention instead on the particular poetic job at 
hand. Nevertheless, a fairly coherent position can be discov- 
ered from scrutiny of Tompson’s casual remarks about poetry, 
and this position is additionally revealing for the Puritan ar- 

12 See M. T. Osborne, Advice-To-A-Painter Poems, 1633-1856, An Annotated 
Finding List (Austin, Texas, 1949). 


13 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 64. 
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tistic situation in general. Viewing Tompson’s attitudes in 
the broadest sense, one can say first that they display a curious 
ambivalence, there is so great a gap between the kind of artist 
Tompson knew he was and the kind he wanted to be. Reflect- 
ing, perhaps, a certain inevitable feeling of cultural inade- 
quacy and isolation, Tompson’s attitudes are thus representa- 
tive and of wider interest than a single poet’s sense of insuf- 
ficiency. The qualities that Tompson evidently most esteemed 
in poetry are comprehended in the single word ‘“‘quaintness’”’; 
the word appears twice with an aesthetic signification in his 
poetry, each time in a passage of self-deprecatory contrast. The 
first passage is Tompson’s best-known characterization of his 
work; it should never be quoted without qualifying recogni- 
tion of its large admixture of conventionality: 


Nay rather should my quils were they all swords 
Wear to the hilts in some lamenting words. 

I dare not stile them poetry but truth, 

The dwingling products of my crazy youth. 

If these essayes shall raise some quainter pens 
Twil to the Writer make a rich amends."4 


The second passage is similar, and apparently written about 
the same time: 

To say how like a SCEVOLA in Court 

Or ancient CONSULS Histories report 

I here forbear, hoping some learned Tongue 

Will quaintly write, and not his Honour wrong.’® 


“Quaintness” is no longer a living critical term, and one must 
turn to historical philology to make Tompson’s distinction 
meaningful. The Oxford English Dictionary lists two pro- 
gressively relevant seventeenth-century significations for the 


word; the first refers essentially to “things” (including, one 


14 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 63. 
15 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 100. Again, Tompson speaks 
of “learning” in poetry: 
"Tis not a vulgar straine the Learned know 
Can speak the Homage which all fancies ow 
To this State-Giant [Jantz, 157]. 
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supposes, such a thing as a poem): “Ingenious or cunningly 
designed or contrived; made with skill or art; elaborate.’’?® 


This definition, the more general of the two, is obviously ap- 
plicable to Tompson’s context, but the other, referring more 
specifically to “speech, language, modes of expression, etc.,” 
is more particularly pertinent: “Carefully or ingeniously elab- 
orated; highly elegant or refined; clever, smart; full of fancies 
or conceits; affected.” In this definition are included (and it is 
of the greatest usefulness in characterizing Tompson’s poetry, 
whether or not he was aware of the ambiguous connotations 
of the word in his day) elements related to the poetry of the 
earlier part of the century, to the metaphysical poets of Eng- 
land say, and also, in the phrase “highly elegant or refined,” 
qualities which were of far more importance to the followers 
of Waller and Denham than they had been to the school ot 
Donne. But Tompson, a poet born in the new colony, was 
apparently aware that he was somehow isolated from both 
schools, though his remarks certainly do not deny the existence 
or possibility of a “quaint” American poet. Tompson was still 
a transition figure, since elements from both the newer and 
the older wit entered strongly into his poetry, but his feeling 
of isolation points to another quality, one that he evidently felt 
to be primary. 

To these two dominant seventeenth-century poetics, then, 
‘Tompson opposed the concept of “‘plainness,” but apparently 
not for the reasons which underlay the usual Puritan theoriz 


ing on “‘plain style.” Although his poetry is predominantly 
rationalistic, direct, and objective, there is no evidence that 
‘Tompson deliberately avoided the emotional or the sensuous. 


Actually, his acceptance of “plainness” is more a recognition 
of limitation, and an adjustment to the kinds of poetry that he 
found he could do well, though there is, again, a certain air 
of conventionality in the assertions of ineptitude. Twice he 


16 The notion of ingenious and elaborate construction is perhaps behind 
Tompson’s lines: 


Due praise I leave to some poetick hand 
Whose pen and witts are better at command [Hall, 56] 
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assumes an air of rural artlessness: in the elegy on Fitz-John 
Winthrop, he writes in the person of “naked Sylvans, guiltless 
as to Art’’;'7 in the poem on his father, his is ‘‘a Rural Pen.’’** 
Tompson was, furthermore, by the very nature of the poetic 
game he played, committed to a level of craftsmanship out of 
keeping with his more idealistic program for poetry. Frequent 
allusions indicate, if any proof were needed, the topical na- 
ture of all his poetry and his realization that such haste in 
composition was hardly consonant with either “elegant or re- 
fined” or “cunningly designed” products. ‘““Once more run 
Lacquey Muse the Councel tell,’**® “A Breathing time of si- 
lence had my Pen, | But finds a scribling matter once agen”’*° 
—such admissions give substance to the findings of bibliogra- 
phy. “He seems to have been both facile in writing his verse 
and careless about preserving it, for unpublished poems of his 
have been turning up regularly in the most widely dispersed 
localities.’’** In another passage, Tompson obliquely hints at 
the exigencies of topical poetry as a cause of plainness; again, 
he compares his own efforts unfavorably with those of a great- 
er artist. After his Epitaph for Major Willard, in New-Eng- 
land’s Tears, he adds: 

His Praises will, or are more largely celebrated; but let this be ac- 
cepted according to the Nature of my Writings, which are but Brief 
and General.?* 


‘Tompson was a public poet and he could afford to be mod- 


est; to him the function of expression was not personal or pri- 
vate, as it was to Bradstreet and Taylor, but social. New-Eng- 
land’s Crisis was signed “By a Well wisher to his Countrey” ; 
and in rather euphuistic prose, Tompson added the note to 
the reader that has been quoted in connection with Ward. 
“Service to my Countrey and Friend”: such a program clearly 
demanded plainness, simplicity, and restraint, and Tompson 


17 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 149. 
18 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 105. 
19 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 88. 

20 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 91. 

21 Jantz, The First Century of New England Verse, 71. 
22 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, go. 
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in turning his talents to elegy and history, must have been 
aware how much more suitable than the personal lyric such 
forms were for him. Tompson’s best statements on simplicity, 
finally, are in the elegy to his brother; here are the poet’s sim- 


ple dignity and charm at their finest, in an unpretentious 
poem on one of New England’s humble dead: 


Tis not bare custom which provokes my Pen 
To lisp the praises of this Man of men 

Nor can it in the least advantage him 
Whose Soul in Rivers of Delight doth swim 
But such Examples set before this Age 

And me in special wel deserv’d a Page 
Plainness and Purity were his delight 

Least I offend his Ghost, plainly I write.** 


The first line just quoted suggests that by Tompson’s time 
the New England elegy was already a target for criticism. But 
in his hands, the elegy continued a noble and dignified instru- 
ment for the promotion of community ethical awareness. One 
must be careful, of course, in speaking of “elegy” here to avoid 
connotations of the Renaissance or classical elegy. Though 
Tompson maintained close and friendly relations with the 
classics, his elegy was of a different breed altogether, at once 
sterner and more immediately practical. Here is no pastoral- 
ism, no very integral use of mythology, and naturally, no 
agonized confrontation of the inscrutability of death. The 
New England elegy sought instead to commemorate the par- 
ticular case for the benefit of the community, as Tompson’s 
elegy on his brother indicates. The full title of another elegy 
reveals the rationale behind the form: “A short memoriall & 
Revew of sum Vertues in that examplary Christian Mary 
Tompson Who Dyed in march 22: 1679. penned for the imi- 
tation of the liveing.”’** The poem, much of which is a catalog 
of virtues, concludes: 

23 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 137. 


24 Kenneth B. Murdock, editor, Handkerchiefs from Paul (Cambridge, 1927), 
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Let her example as a Coppy stand 

To Childrens Children upon every hand; 

Talk of her sayings, one to another tell 

What in her life you have observed well; 

Follow her steps & imitate her life, 

Who was a Virtuous virgin, mother, wife. 

So when Deaths summons treats you in such wise, 
You may, with greatest Comfort, Close your eyes.?° 


Although Tompson does not depend on classical elegiac 
conventions to any extent, his poetry is still in its texture more 
closely related to classical tradition than that of his contempo- 
raries. The probable reason sfor this allusional wealth is not 
hard to find; one need only remember that Tompson, who was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1662, became a physician 
and schoolm>ster and not a minister. His attitude toward secu- 
lar learniuy iaust have differed, if only in emphasis or degree, 
from that of the ministry, no matter how learned; Samuel 
Mather reports of Tompson that he was “‘a Man of great Learn- 
ing and Wit, who was well acquainted with Roman and Greek 
Writers, and a good Poet.’’** This knowledge of classical writ- 
ers is easy to document from the poems, with their many refer- 
ences to Caesar (here, however, the reference 1s generally more 
symbolic than literary—Caesar to good Calvinists being the 
common term for the civil authority), Homer, Virgil, The- 
ophrastus, Cato, Ovid, Hesiod, and others. Everywhere, Tomp- 
son demonstrates familiarity with classical myth, with ancient 
history, and with literary materials, especially those of Homer, 
Virgil, and Ovid. The greater part of these references are con- 
ventional, adjectives like “Herculean” and “Amazonian,” 
conventional similes using the timeworn conceptions of the 
Hydra or the Muses, trite ascriptions of natural phenomena 
to pagan deities, and so forth. Some are of more interest to 


literary scholarship; Tompson, for instance, implies a com- 
parison between himself and the classical poet: 


25 Murdock, editor, Handkerchiefs from Paul, 5. 


26 The Life of the Very Reverend and Learned Cotton Mather (Boston, 


1729), 4. 
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Whose Pedegree should I presume to write, 
To Hesiods Theognis run I might.?? 

Or again: 
Six of our Leaders in the first assault 
Crave readmission to their Mothers Vault 
Who had they fell in antient Homers dayes 
Had been enrol’d with Hecatombs of praise.** 


More conspicuous than any other usage is Tompson’s juxta- 
position of classical reference with present fact to dignify and 
ennoble his subject. Such a procedure must have seemed quite 
natural to a scholar-poet writing in a colony that literally had 
almost no past. In New-England’s Crisis, the section “Seaconck 
Plain Engagement” opens: 


On our Pharsalian Plaines, comprizing space 
For Caesars host brave Pompey to outface . . .?° 


Or ina particularly realistic scene, classical allusion may add a 
ghastly touch of humor: 


Whose locks Medusaes snakes, do ropes resemble, 
And ghostly looks would make Achilles tremble. 
Limm them besmear’d with Christian Bloud & oild 
With fat out of white humane bodyes boil’d. 

Draw them with clubs like maules & full of stains, 
Like Vulcans anvilling New-Englands brains.*° 


Again, classical myth can blend with homely tradition im- 
ported from England and emerge as a detail in the depiction 
of the native scene: 


Of Ceres bounty form’d was many a knack 
Enough to fill poor Robins Almanack.* 


If Tfompson’s range of reference was not extensive, it was fa- 
miliar. His allusions are those of a man who has lived inti- 


27 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 91. 
“8 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 61. 
29 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 68. 
® Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 64. 


| Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 49. 
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mately with his books, as a schoolmaster must; occasionally. 
he is even playfully pedantic with his learning: 


Ovid from Pontus hast’s Apparrell’d thus, 
In Exile-weeds bringing De Tristibus: 

And Homer sure had been among the Rout, 
But that the Stories say his Eyes were out.*? 


Tompson, too, reflects that interesting literary phenomenon 
of the latter seventeenth century, vulgarization of myth. With- 
out the obscenity that characterized so much _ post-Scarron 
travesty in France and England, he exhibits the same irrever- 
ent attitude, the same rationalistic and skeptical approach. 
Representative of this strain is the invocation: 


Nine Muses, get you all but one to sleep, 

But spare Melpomene, with me to weep. 

From you whose bleared Eyes have Lectures read, 
Of many of our English Heroe’s dead .. .*° 


Or the typical mythological metaphor is transmitted through 
the use of vulgar diction to: 


Hide first the Sun beneath the Earth, and quench 
In Thetis boul the Stars; the Lunar Wench 

So mutable in fashions, make her happe 

To lie a slumbering in A pollo’s lappe.** 


Both these passages date from the beginning of Tompson’s 
career, and they point again to an early neoclassic influence, 
though again with no particular reference to Dryden. As 
Tompson wrote on, however, his poetry became both more 
specifically Christian and more sedate. Classical allusions be- 
come conspicuously fewer; there are many more such refer- 


ences in New-England’s Crisis than in the later elegies. Tomp- 


son’s religious feeling in the early poems often seems perfunc- 
tory; the falling curve of his classical allusions, coinciding with 

2 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 117 
} Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 84 


t Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 79 
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an increasing depth in Christian feeling, indicates a probable 
shift of emotional centricity as he grew older. 

Tompson was not an experimental poet. Wit he surely pos- 
sessed, but it never manifested itself in the kind of linguistic 
creation in which Edward Taylor delighted. Tompson did not 
coin words, his verbal wit being restricted to the metaphysical 
pun; a check of words in Tompson’s poetry which appear “‘un- 
usual” against listings in the Oxford English Dictionary shows 
that these words were all current in his time (except for some 
obvious misprints, like “ip” for “in” or “up,” retained by 
Tompson’s modern editor). Nor is he especially interesting 
prosodically: all but one of his extant poems is in the heroic 
couplet, a measure which Tompson handles at best with at- 
tractive freedom, at worst with depressing crudity. Occasion- 
ally adept at epigram, antithesis, or conceit, Tompson’s line is, 
for the most part, simple and dignified—a solid unit in an ob- 
jective poetry of statement. 

In formal construction Tompson gave his fancy more head; 
the declamatory structure and occasion of his poem to Lord 
Bellomont has been mentioned. Especially in the elegy, he 
strove for an original form. One elegy takes the shape of a verse 
epistle;** another, headed by a typical seventeenth-century ana- 
gram, is in part a dramatic monologue, addressed by the de- 
ceased to his survivors on earth. This poem proceeds through 
commentary by the poet to an epitaph, and concludes with a 
Latin emblem.** A much later elegy follows a similar pattern: 
the first third is spoken from Heaven by the departed, the 
second part is comment by Tompson, and the concluding part 
represents the dying words of the “amiable virgin” who is be- 
ing ‘“‘memorized.’’*? In this poem, the richness of the imagery, 
the sensuous sweetness of tone ought particularly to be re- 
marked; reminiscent of Taylor, they are qualities not often 
found in Tompson, nor often ascribed to Puritan poetry in 
general. 

35 Jantz, The First Century of New England Verse, 163. 

36 Jantz, The First Century of New England Verse, 161-163. 

37 Murdock, editor, Handkerchiefs from Paul, 9-11. 
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Only rarely did Tompson so load a poem with specific and 
objective imagery, nor did he oftener seek to portray the es- 
sence of beatitude. He is customarily more detached, more 
concerned with life on earth, investing with heroic dignity 
the austere lives of his subjects, or letting his wit play over the 


events of history and biography. He sometimes shows that 
kind of fanciful agility that the new age was to dismiss as “‘false 
wit’; his lines on the death of John Winthrop, governor of Con- 
necticut and member of the Royal Society, are copiously dec- 
orated with alchemical figures, and ““The Grammarian’s Fu- 
neral’’ is fantastically constructed around the Latin verbs and 
grammar: 


Fight Parts of Speech this Day wear Mourning Gowns 
Declined Verbs, Pronouns, Participles, Nouns. 

And not declin’d, Adverbs and Conjunctions, 

In Lillies Porch they stand to do their functions.** 


He was not often so extravagantly bad. At its best, his wit 
would bring together history and the colloquial in a sparkling 
couplet: 


I took your Muse for old Columbus Ghost, 
Who scrapt acquaintance with this western Coast.%® 


Or in the instructions for the painter, in New-England’s Crisis, 
cosmology, theology, and classical symbol merge to contribute 
a graphic detail: 


Let the half Convert seem suspended twixt 
The dens of darkness, and the Planets fixt, 
Ready to quit his hold, and yet hold fast 

sy the great Atlas of the Heavens vast.*° 


Also typical of Tompson’s wit is the figure that looks back to 
the earlier metaphysical poets. Thus we have the familiar geo- 
graphical compression: 

38 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 115. 


39 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 121. 


40 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 65-66. 
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Warn all that value Worth, and every one 
Within their Eyes to bring an Helicon. 
For in this single Person we have lost 
More Riches, than an India has engrost.*! 


Or the conventional phoenix conceit, only this time applied 
not to a pair of lovers but to the Puritan undertaking in 
America: 


Out of her ashes let a Phoenix rise 
That may outshine the first and be more wise.* 


But it is for his satirical account of the New Englanders and 
his realistic descriptive poetry that Tompson has been known, 
when he has been known at all. In his depiction of the Indian 
trying to speak English, he was probably the first American 
poet to approach dialect; the achievement is not great, but the 
realistic intention is significant: 


This no wunnegin, so big matchit law, 

Which our old fathers fathers never saw. 

These english make and we must keep them too, 
Which is too hard for them or us to doe, 

We drink we so big whipt, but english they 

Go sneep, no more, or else a little pay. 

Me meddle Squaw me hang’d, our fathers kept 

What Squaws they would whither they wakt or slept.** 


Especially when his eye was on the Indians, Tompson omitted 
no detail that might contribute to the barbaric effect of his 
canvas; antithetically positioned, his strokes add up to a vig- 
orous and homely native realism: 


Here in an Isthmus pitcht the foes their tents, 
Here quartered their naked Regiments: 

Some grope for Lobsters, some to clamp banks run, 
And some lie beautifying in the Sun: 


11 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 131. 
42 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 70. 
43 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, 53-54. 1 have not emended 


this passage, which is obviously very corrupt. 
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Some sit in Council, others treating squaws; 

Some grinding parcht Corn with the Querns their Jawes. 
Some sing their Captains dooms, others are lousing, 
Some pawawing, some wenching, and some drousing.** 


Thus, as local historian and elegiast, Tompson served his 
community for nearly four decades. A man of wit and learn- 
ing, he devoted his talents to the production of public art, an 
art for the enjoyment and profit of society. To others he left 
the composition of the “quaint” poetry that he admired but 
felt he could not write, and concentrated on a plain style, more 
in keeping with the celebration of Puritan virtue and the fame 
of the New England colony. Underrating his own talent, he 
has been nearly forgotten by literary historians and all but 
ignored by antiquarians. He deserves better. Poem by poem, 
he is representative of certain aspects of Puritan culture that 
need attention; in a few passages, he measures up to the best 
that Puritan literature can show. 


44 Hall, editor, Benjamin Tompson His Poems, qi. 
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WILLIAM JAMES TO THEODORE FLOURNOY 
OF GENEVA: 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
ROBERT C. LECLAIR 


HE friendship between William James and Theodore Flour- 

noy, Professor of Experimental Psychology at the University 
of Geneva, began in 1889 when they met in Paris at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Physiological Psychology. The mutual attrac- 
tion was both professional and personal, resulting in an enriching 
friendship which continued until James’s death in 1910. The 
Swiss scholar had read James before meeting him in Paris and was 
deeply drawn to the quality of his thought. James, in turn, found 
Flournoy a man whose temperament and mentality were so close 
to his own that a warm friendship sprang up spontaneously. The 
rather extensive correspondence between them bears witness to 
the respect and affection of their attachment. A few of James’s let- 
ters to Flournoy were published in The Letters of William James 
(Boston, 1920), edited by his son Henry James. Several more ap- 
peared in The Thought and Character of William James (Boston, 
1935), by Ralph Barton Perry, who also included two letters from 
Flournoy to James, although for the most part Flournoy’s letters 
remain unpublished. Nearly all the letters are marked by a note 
of affection not only between the two men but also between their 
families. 

William James and his family sailed on May 25, 1892, for an 
extensive European visit, and spent several weeks of the summer 
in a pension at Vers-chez-les-Blanc, Switzerland, in the mountains 
above Lausanne. The arrangements were made by Flournoy, who 
was staying at the same place with his wife and children. These 
Vers-chez-les-Blanc days were something never to be forgotten, 
James wrote from Italy early that September. During the next 
eighteen years a happy exchange of letters and visits strengthened 
the bonds between the two families. Professionally the connection 
was also strengthened. Flournoy had reviewed very favorably 
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James’s The Principles of Psychology in 1890 in the Journal de 
Genéve, and in many other ways advanced James’s reputation in 
Switzerland and on the Continent. By 1907 he could write to 
James: 


In our country our general cultivated public is becoming every 
day better acquainted with your thought; and the translation of 
your Talks to Teachers by Pidoux, following so soon after the Ex- 
périence religieuse by Abauzit, is having a most favorable effect 
upon this diffusion of your ideas in French-speaking Switzerland. 
There is, moreover, an evident and curious affinity between our 
temperament and the general allure of your mentality: our public 
finds in you something that it needs and which it finds neither in 
French nor in German philosophers of the present day. . . .2 


As will be seen in the following letters, James’s feeling about 
Switzerland and the Swiss people reflected the same sense of in- 
stinctive, sympathetic understanding. These letters are in the pos- 
session of Professor Theodore Flournoy’s son and daughter, Dr. 
Henri Flournoy and Madame Georges Werner-Flournoy, both of 
Geneva, by whose kind permission they are now published: 


95, Irving Street 
Dictated Cambridge, (Mass.) 


Dec. 31, 1893 
My dear Flournoys, . - 


We must address you in the plural as we are ourselves plural. 
She is holding the pen and I am dictating the words because a 
sharp attack of tonsillitis keeps me from writing myself and I don’t 
wart. 1893 to pass by without your receiving a word of greeting 
from us. 

We had a most magnificent voyage home and found everything 
in our house charmingly clean and cheerful. But I found it terribly 
hard to get at my teaching again. One loses so quickly an artificial 
discipline like that of a profe ssor’s life that in my 15 months I had 
quite reverted to the “feral” state. I seemed to have forgotten all 
my psychology and the subject of psychology ueberhaupt had 
shrunk to nothing in my consciousness. 

I had two months of professional melancholy from which I grad- 
ually emerged and am now all right again. But I now know that 

5 months is too long a vacation for a man whose work, at all times, 
is ’ done with effort. In another way too, we are both melancholy 
after our vacation. So much Italy and so much Switzerland make 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Bos- 
ton, 1935), 1, 456. 
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one’s native land seem strange to one. A non-conducting film has 
grown up between us. We both look back to Switzerland as a ter- 
restrial paradise and I must say, my dear Flournoy, that your po- 
sition in the world as a citizen of that fortunate republic, with your 
pleasant house in Geneva, and your not too burdensome professor- 
ship, with those salubrious mountains open to you for your sum- 
mer vacation, with your central somes for travelling, etc., etc., 
make you a most enviable man. 

The impression Switzerland leaves on us is that of extraordinari- 
ly healthy civilization. The neurotic fin-de-siécle element which is 
killing the larger countries, including our own, has got but com- 
paratively little hold on you as yet. All human lives have their dis- 
satisfactions but the algebraic sum of these and the healthy satis- 
factions seems to me on the whole to be a maximum just where you 
are placed. 

We had last week a meeting of most of the psychologists of the 
country in New York. On the whole a very profitable two days. 
When you see ali the little homunculi from whom the work comes 
its majesty, of the latter, shrinks, but at the same time it solidifies 
in one’s imagination. Miinsterberg is a great success here. In so far 
as I can see he hasn’t a personal fault. He is very enthusiastic about 
\merica too, and considers that ideality is a distinguishing trait 
of the American character—rather a pleasant contrast to the usual 
German accusation that we have no soul for anything but dollars.? 

We are starting a new Psychology Journal of w hich you will re- 
ceive a specimen and possibly become a subscriber. Everyone seems 
to be publishing a Psychology in these days. Ebbinghaus, Kiilpe, 
Miiller, Ladd, Stout, and who knows who besides. It seems as if 
some precipitation of truth ought to result from all this industry 
and I hope it will. Those who wait before emitting their own thun- 
der till all this irrigating shower has passed by and fertilized the 
ground will be in the best position to write something good. 

Madame Flournoy will be pleased to hear that our two Swiss 
women are perfect treasures,—the best women we have ever had 
in the house. And they, like Miinsterberg, take an optimistic view 
of America. How we should like to look in on you by some sort 
of teleopsy this morning. I think the sight of ces demoiselles would 
instantly cure my tonsillitis. 

Let Madame Flournoy take this letter from both of us, and be- 
lieve in the sincere affection with which we wish you each and all 


2 Hugo Miinsterberg, who had been a pupil of Wundt, came to the Harvard 
Psychological Laboratory in the autumn of 1892 to relieve James of the director- 
ship. He remained for three years. After being away for two years, he returned 
to Harvard, remaining until his death in 1916. For a discussion of his relation- 
ship with James, see Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, ui, 
138-154. 
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(not forgetting the good Fraiiline [sic]) a happy New Year.* 
Yours ever faithfully, 
Wm. James 


During the summer of 1895, James delivered a series of six lec- 
tures on psychology, for teachers, at a summer school in Colorado 
Springs. From his hotel at Glenwood Springs, Colorado, he wrote 
a long letter to Flournoy, dated August 13, 1895, most of which ap- 
pears in The Letters of William James, 1, 23-25. The following por- 
tions, however, were not included: 


. Colorado Springs is a pulmonary resort at the foot of Pike's 
Peak, 14,000 odd feet high, and is a really exquisite place both for 
climate and for beauty. On the West the magnificent mountains, 
the rocks being mostly of a pinkish colour, and beautifully sculp- 
tured by the weather, and on the East the illimitable prairie stretch- 
ing its delicately tinted and very gently undulating surface to the 
sun, and interrupted at long intervals by low “bluffs” or cliffs. The 
altitude is 6,000 feet, and the climate perfect all year round. The 
most fin de siécle civilization coexists here with the most primeval 
nature. Around every railroad station one sees mere caverns in the 
clay banks with three pieces of wood to make a door-way, and in 
there certain human beings live, and yet the hotel in which I now 
am (4 years old) is really hz undsomer and more comfortable than 
the best Swiss hotel that I have seen. In admirable good taste too. 
Its raison d’étre is certain hot springs, very wonderful. Fountains 
playing, and a great warm swimming tank 400 feet long on the 
grounds. ... 

. Miinsterberg is a perfectly triumphant success, and left us with 
the liveliest hope on the part of everyone that he will return after 
two years. He is more made up of ideal qualities than anyone I 
know, his only defect being a sort of naiveté and optimism that 
comes from the almost pathologically free and harmonious work- 
ing of all his faculties together. Nothing gives him any difficulty. 
He makes the most effective orations in English, (though his ac- 
cent remains poor); and, what is unusual in a man of so many new 
ideas, he is a perfect monster of method and order, and does every- 
thing punctually according to fixed program. Happy man! His 
departure throws the entire burden of Psychology on me next 
vear. There are two good assistants in the laboratory, however, 
trained by him, so with the aid of Heaven, I shall doubtless pull 


8 The good Fraiilein was Fraiilein Huhnersdorf, a German governess to 
the James children, whom the Jameses had left in the employ of Madame 
Flournoy. The “two Swiss women” were taken back to America by Mrs. James 
at the arrangement of the Flournoys. “Ces demoiselles” were the Flournoy 
daughters: Alice, Blanche, Marguerite, Ariane, and Helene. 
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through, though I have no more capacity for experimental psy- 
chology than for being captain of a steamer. My boy Harry has 
pleased us very much by passing all the examinations for the Uni- 
versity at the early age of 16. Billy will, we hope, do the same. Peg- 
gy has improved very much, and I beg you to tell the Fraiilein 
Huhnersdorf that her “Tweedy” is the great man of the family. 
He is really fine. I regret to say, however, that his French is grow- 
ing very bad. He says “Donne moi ¢a! C’est mon!” etc. This is in 
consequence of the loss of our 2 Swiss bonnes whom we brought 
over. Though we treated them like children of the house, they be- 
came infected with the American disease of living for the possible 
rather than the actual and left us 3 months ago to better their situ- 
ation. One of them has been very unhappy over it, but we do not 
take her back, as she was rather inefficient. .. . 


On July 15, 1899, Mr. and Mrs. William James and their daugh- 
ter, Margaret, sailed for Hamburg for what proved to be a two- 
year period. Il] health drove James from one spa and climate to 
another, seeking some sort of relief or cure. Moving back and 
forth from Germany, to Switzerland, England, southern France, 
and Italy, the Jameses had frequent occasion to see and to com- 
municate with the Flournoy family. The following letter was writ- 
ten during a holiday visit to Henry James, whose London flat they 
had been previously occupying: 


Lamb House, Rye 
January 1, 1900 
My dear Flournoy, 

Your letter and book both arrived duly the other day.* My wife 
has already written to Mrs. Flournoy in regard to your generous 
invitation to cur daughter; so I will say nothing of that except to 
join my thanks to hers. I have read the first seventy-five and last 
seventy-five pages of the volume and turned over the intervening 
leaves. My reading was interrupted with loud exclamations of joy. 
Upon my word, dear Flournoy, you have done a bigger thing here 
than you know; and I think that your volume has probably made 
the decisive step in converting psychical research into a respect- 
able science. The tone and temper are so admirable, the style so 
rich and human, the intellectual equipment so complete, that it is 
a performance which must strike every reader, whatever his ante- 
cedent prepossessions may have been, as of first-rate quality. Don’t 
think I am simply wishing to please you by what I write; it is the 
unfeigned expression of my own extreme delight as I read. 


4 Theodore Flournoy had sent James an advance copy of his most recent 
work, Des Indes a la planéte Mars, étude sur un cas de somnambulisme avec 
glossolalie (Paris et Genéve, 1900). 
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I have always told Myers and the other psychical researchers 
that monographic studies of psychic personages would be far more 
effective in gaining official recognition for this department of sci- 
ence than the great statistical enterprises which the S.P.R. is carry- 
ing on—here the proof saute aux yeux. I am sure that Myers and 
my friend Hodgson will be as much delighted with it as I am.° 

Myers himself is making a monographic study of an excellent 
medium (unpaid) whom he s saw in London, and who on the whole 
seems as good as, and in some respects is better than, Mrs. Piper.® 
Richet has one in Paris whom he hopes to subject to thorough ob- 
servation and who is even better yet, as it would appear; so that 
at least these studies are in a good way to be considered serious. 
The great thing about your writing is your charming style. You 
and Delboeuf are the only worthy successors of Voltaire!! Your 
book has only one defect, and that is that you don’t dedicate it to 
me. As I am passing off the scene, have resigned my Gifford Lec- 
tureship and shall almost certainly be unable: to keep my Professor- 
ship at Harvard, and shall very likely die with my great Philos- 
ophy of Religion buried inside of me and never seeing the light, 
it would have been pleasant to have my name preserved for ever 
in the early pages of your immortal work. You groaned during its 
production, but how quickly you must forget those labour-throes 
in the pleasure you take in the living child. 

And now for myself: I am gaining strength very slowly. I don’t 
see how I can become much better unless I get to walking again; 
but walking is the one thing that will not go—more than five min- 


5 James first met Frederick W. H. Myers in London during his English so- 
journ of 1882-1883, as a result of their interest in psychical research. An inti- 
mate friendship continued until Myers’s death. In 1900, as will be seen, they 
were fellow guests in Richet’s chateau at Carqueiranne in the French Riviera. 
Myers died in Rome on January 17, 1901, when Mr.and Mrs. James were in the 
city, staying at the Hotel Primavera with him. James sat just outside the door, 
overwhelmed with grief, waiting with notebook in hand to receive the message 
that Myers had promised to send after his death. See Perry, The Thought and 
Character of William James, 1, 167 and note. Richard Hodgson was much in 
terested in the subject of psychical communication, especially in that of the 
medium Mrs. Piper. 


6 Mrs. William J. Piper was the famous Boston medium whom James had dis- 
covered in 1885 and whose case interested him during the next twenty years. 
He wrote many articles and reports on her trance-states for both the American 
and English Society for Psychological Research. In The Will to Believe (New 
York, 1897), James stated that after many tests he was unable to “resist the con- 
viction that knowledge appeared in her trances which she had never gained by 
the ordinary waking use of her eyes, ears, and wits. ... What the source of this 
knowledge may be I know not, and have not a glimmer of an explanatory sug- 
gestion to make; but from admitting the fact of such knowledge I can see no 

escape.” (p. 319.) For a final statement of James’s opinion of the spirit-theory 
about Mrs. Piper and other mediums, see Letters, 1, 287. 
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utes at a time affects the heart very unpleasantly. In order to get 
an out-of-door life consistent with passivity | am going to Coste 
bellem near Hyéres, in France, where Myers also expects to be, and 
where Richet has very generously offered both of us his ‘Chateau 
de Carqueiranne.”* It sounds as if it came out of the Capitaine 
Fracasse, doesn’t it? We expect to leave in about a week. When I 
once get there I will send you my news. And meanwhile, with 
heartiest good wishes for a happy new century and plenty of them 
to both of you and your descendants, I am ever affectionately yours, 
Wm. James 


Cambridge, Mass. 
January 1, 1904 
My dear Flournoy, 

This is the first of January, and I don’t wish to let it pass without 
a signe de vie on my part. I dare say that something from you is 
also on the way hither; but I know what a bore it is to you to write 
letters, and I pray you restrict yourself to post cards as much as pos- 
sible. I understand the whole situation. 

I am amazed at the strength which your “Archives” display, al- 
ways important and valuable material. In truth, the world threat- 
ens to be inundated with psychological material; Janet’s and James 
Ward’s new enterprises are to be matched in America by an en- 
largement of the Psychological Review, by a new Philosophical 
Archives, and by a new start on the part of the Journal of Neurolo- 
gy and Psychology.’ With all this quantity of material, the quality 
here in America remains pretty unimportant. We have plenty of 
privates and non-commissioned officers, but no major generals! It 
is curious to see how all the real work that counts in the world at 
any time is done by very few individual men. The others simply 
make a background. 

I have been pretty well this fall until three weeks ago an attack 
of influenza got me, and [I still suffer great nervous weakness. I 
have done practically nothing in the way of writing my book, life 
having seemed of late to consist exclusively of interruptions and of 
doing things either to help, or to oblige, other people; but I shall 
end it now and insist, whatever happens, in keeping myself free, 

7 Charles Robert Richet was professor of physiology at the Faculté de Méde 
cine in Paris; he was greatly interested in psychical research. For an account 
of the stay of James and Myers at Richet’s chateau de Carqueiranne, see J. M. 
Baldwin, Between Two Wars (Boston, 1926), 1, 86 ff. 

8 Pierre Janet was a French psychologist who, after lecturing on psychology 
at the Sorbonne, became Professor of Psychology at the Collége de France. He 
published Nevroses et idées fixes (Paris, 1898), among many other works. James 
Ward, an English psychologist and metaphysician, was Professor of Mental 
Philosophy at Trinity College, Cambridge, and gave the Gifford Lectures at 
Aberdeen in 1895-1897, publishing them later as The Realm of Ends. 
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for the next six months, of other people’s business. Billy is in the 
Medical School going over the same work he did last year, and, 
strange to say, having to work about as hard as if he had never 
touched the subject. He is a good boy, but ... I confess I cannot 
see him clearly in my mind’s eye taking the form of a future prac- 
titioner of medicine. He is devoted to the memory of your family, 
and assuredly his winter in Geneva was a very good thing for him. 
Can’t Henri find it for his interest to come and spend a year at our 
University? With us here, everything could be made easy for him. 
I shall send you in a few days a copy of Dewey’s “Studies in Logical 
Theory.” It is a very important output of the University of Chi- 
cago. Don’t feel yourself obliged to read it because I send it, pos- 
sibly some young man may take more interest in it than you do. 

Now, my dear Flournoy, I close this letter, which, as I said in 
opening, is only to commemorate the date of this blessed first of 
January. That 1904 may be a happy year for you and Madame 
Flournoy and every one of you is the prayer of Alice and myself. 
Relieve me, 

Ever your affectionate, 
Wm. James 


Having long desired to see Athens, William James sailed early 
in the spring of 1905 for Europe. Stopping briefly at Amalfi at the 
end of March, he arrived at Piraeus on April 3. By the end of the 
month he was in Rome to attend a Philosophical Congress being 


held there. After a visic at Cannes, he arrived in Guan va on May 
17 and stayed with the Flournoy family several days. The follow- 
ing letter relates to this visit: 


Grand Hotel de la Cloche 
Dijon, France 
May 23, 1905 

Dear Flournoy, 

This is simply to let you know that I am out of Switzerland which 
I abandoned this morning. I have continued to lose sleep so bad- 
ly that I think rather seriously of sailing on the end from Liv- 
erpool, and skipping Oxford altogether, so as to begin all the 
sooner the course of “lymph compound.’’® If the sleep improves, 
however, I shall of course stay, for socially, or rather philosophi- 
cally, the Oxford program is extremely interesting. Schiller, Brad- 
ley, ‘and a meeting of the Oxford Philosophical Socie ty—a group 
of the younger teachers there, with Schiller reading a paper, and 


® 111 health prevented James from spending more than one day at Oxford. 
Professor F. C. S. Schiller of Corpus Christi College gave him that day a copy 
of H. G. Wells’s Utopia, an enthusiastic critique of which James wrote to Wells 


on board the S.S. Cedric en route back to Cambridge. See Letters, 1, 230, 231. 


> - 
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the atmosphere highly charged with “pragmatistic” electricity.’° 

... You can’t tell, dear Flournoy, how good it has been to me to 
see you both again, sadder, and a little older as we all are, but so 
true and good. Madame Flournoy must not forget, in the girl that 
has gone, what cause for exultation she has in those that remain, 
and in Henri.* I can carry home so fine an account of them. 

Believe me always affectionately yours, and with love to Mrs. 
Flournoy especially, 


Wm. James 


(Post Card) Cambridge, Mass. 
June 15, 1906 
Just read with great admiration your first-rate article on Richet in 
the last Archives.—Your letter on the earth-quake etc. came duly 
a couple of weeks ago.’* I don’t write at greater length for I am 
too “psychasthenic” at this vernal moment. But we are otherwise 
all well, and I hope that you continue so. Billy is at Paris painting 
in the Atelier Julian. Love to you all. 
ie | 


Cambridge (Mass.) 
July 1, 1906 
Dear Flournoy, 

While I was at Stanford this winter, I saw much of a Miss Lil- 
lien J. Martin, Associate Professor of Psychology there, a woman 
of first-rate intellect and admirable character. In 1899 she pub- 
lished the results of three years’ work with G. E. Miller in Goet- 
tingen under the title “Zur Analyse der Unterschiedsempfindlich- 
keit’”’—a very solid contribution to learning. But she looks beyond 
the “streng wissenschaftlich” in Psychology, and would like to ac- 
quaint herself with recent French work on the more concrete as- 
pects of human nature. She thinks very highly of your “Indes- 
Mars” book. 


She is, in my opinion, a remarkably fine and “‘real’’ human be- 


10 The English philosopher F. H. Bradley was to James a highly respected 
and greatly admired proponent of the doctrine of the Absolute. For their pro- 
fessional association see Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, 
11, Chapter LXXXvIiI. 

11 The allusion to “the girl that has gone” refers to Professor and Madame 
Flournoy’s second daughter, Blanche Flournoy, who had recently died. Henri 
is the present Dr. Henri Flournoy of Geneva. 

12 The earthquake mentioned was the California earthquake which occurred 
about five o’clock in the morning on April 8, 1906. James was at Stanford Uni- 
versity and left by early morning train to see the conditions in San Francisco, 
an account of which he wrote to Flournoy. For other accounts by James see 
Letters, 1, 246 ff. 
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ing, endowed with great earnestness, perseverance, and courage. 
I therefore do not hesitate to recommend her most warmly to your 
kind offices and advice, in case she ever comes to Geneva. When 
she does so she will send you, along with a card of introduction 
from me, a note asking for an appointment. Pray preserve this 
present letter, so that you may be reminded of who she is. Unfortu- 
nately she has yet to acquire a vocal and auditory use of the French 
language. 

A card from Bill, at Paris (18 Rue Bonaparte) says that your Alice 
is to be married in September." I am glad it is not later, but sorry it 
isn’t earlier still—these long engagements are tiresome things! My 
vacation has begun, and I am already a good deal rested from the 
fatigue of the year. The children are scattered, and Alice and I wiil 
spend the month of July in Cambridge. . . .1 

Believe me, dear Flournoy, with love to yourself, Mrs. Flournoy, 
and the entire family, yours ever faithfully, 

Wm. James 
Excuse the type writing—a new acquisition, in which I am not yet 
expert. 


Chocorua, New Hampshire 
August 25, 1909 
Dear Flournoy, 
A notice from the Genevese Government announcing academic 
vote, and corroboration, of me as Docteur és Sciences Naturelles 


has just surprised me. So at your jubilee you gave degrees in ab- 
sentia and judged me worthy of that one! Thanks! thanks! and 
primarily to you. For it is a Flournoy degree, I know, and I trust 
that I shall not disgrace you. Not being a Doctor in Theology, I 
shan’t be able to crow over Royce as I otherwise might; so there 
will be one joke less in the world! I had given up all thought of 
the possibility of a degree when I decided ° not to go in person. 


13 The reference is to Alice Flournoy, the oldest daughter, who was married 
in September, 1906, to Dr. Georges Werner. Madame Werner now resides in 
Geneva. 

14 The remaining few sentences of this paragraph were used by Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry in The Thought and Character of William James, 1, 171, although 
no footnote is given nor any specific reference to the date of the letter. The 
sentences refer to James’s compilation of his report on the “Piper Hodgson- 
Control” which he was preparing at that time. The passage is interesting in 
that it expresses James’s doubt about the validity of Mrs. Piper’s psychical com- 
munications, though he was forced to believe there was “something in it.” He 
stated to Flournoy: “... I suspect that the residual doubt will always remain 
as to whether it may not be a very amnesic extract of the real Hodgson trying 
to communicate. It will be sad indeed if this undecided verdict will be all that 
I can reach after so many years. Ars longa, indeed!” See Perry, The Thought 
and Character of William James, i, 171 
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I also have a card from Lutoslawski, after the Congress.1> He 
says: “Flournoy presided splendidly.” I feel sure that you did so, 
but the accumulated strain must have been great, and you must 
now be greatly fatigued. Have you ever thought of an Oceanic voy- 
age and the “Kur?” Why not take passage in one of the big slower 
steamers, Red Star Line from Antwerp, Holland-American Linc 
from Rotterdam (or any other line!) and come to New York o1 
Boston (alone or with Madame Flournoy) and stay with us here or 
at Cambridge—here if you come soon enough! —as long as you can 
stand it, and take the voyage home, with westerly winds, in Octo- 
ber. It would be more of a change than you otherwise could get, 
and would enlarge your geographical consciousness—which is one 
great part of education! Think seriously of this, which my wife 
and Ih; ive long talked of as good for you, and optimal for us, and 
cable me “Prof, James, Cambridge, Mass.” giving simply the name 
of steamer and date of sailing, if it be too soon for exchange of 
letters.1° 

I hope that you will come—both of you, if possible, but it often 
is more curative to go away entirely alone. You will arrive here in 
cooler weather than if you came earlier, and I hope there may be 
rains, for the country has been going through a terrible period of 
draught. 

Love to you all! Your affectionate, 
W. J. 
PS. 

Alice, to whom I have just read this, thinks it infamous in me 


to have suggested the possibility of your coming alone, and says 
that I judge you after my own likeness, being, she says, a man whose 
supreme happiness consists in absence from his proper wife! Be 
this as it may, of course our preference would be to see you both 
arrive together—you need no assurance of this. W. J. 


During his last trip abroad, in 1910, unfortunately William 
James did not see his friend Theodore Flournoy. When Mr. and 
Mrs. James reached Geneva early in July, the Flournoy family 
were away on vacation. In what was to be one of his last letters 
(James died on August 26, 1910, shortly after arriving home), 


15 Wincenty Lutoslawski was the Platonic scholar, linguist, reformer, &€x 
ponent of Yoga, Polish patriot and professor at Wilmo who had visited James in 
Cambridge in 1893. For James’s opinion of him, see Letters, 11, 103. 

16 On the bottom of the manuscript of this letter, Professor Flournoy wrote 
that Madame Flournoy had died on August 22, 1909, three days before James 
wrote it. Professor Flournoy never did visit America. He died in November, 
1920, ten years after James’s death, at the age of sixty-six. Mrs. James had in- 
cluded a note to Madame Flournoy in this letter, expressing the warmest hospi 
tality and greatest expectation of a visit from them both. 
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James wrote to Flournoy on July gth, in Geneva, a farewell mes- 
sage. The following passage is a poignant expression of their 
friendship begun over twenty years earlier: “I will leave Geneva 
now without seeing you again. ... Through all these years I have 
wished I might live nearer to you and see more of you and ex- 


change more ideas, for we seem two men particularly well faits 


pour nous comprendre. Particularly, now, as my own intellectual 
house-keeping has seemed on the point of working out some good 
results, would it have been good to work out the less unworthy 
parts of it in your company. But that is impossible! ... 1 can write 
no more, my very dear old friend, but only ask you to think of me 


as ever lovingly yours, W. J.” 


THE LOWELL-HOWELLS FRIENDSHIP: 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


JAMES L. WOODRESS, JR. 


LIVER Wendell Holmes unwittingly anticipated in 1860 a 
unique literary relationship with his famous observation: 
“Well, James, this is something like ... the laying on of hands.” 
The memory of this prophetic remark, made at a dinner which 
James Russell Lowell gave when William Dean Howells first vis- 
ited Boston, still thrilled the Ohio-born novelist a generation later 
in his reminiscent Literary Friends and Asquaintance (1900); for 
Lowell was, in effect, the unofficial sponsor, adviser, and press agent 
without whose enthusiastic help the slopes of Parnassus would no 
doubt have been rather more difficult for his Midwestern protégé 
to scale. He believed that he had discovered Howells, whom he re- 
garded as the most promising of the younger writers, and he fur- 
nished both introductions when the young man wanted to meet 
people and moral support or advice when called upon. While 
Howells was writing his way to recognition and reputation, Lowell 
was diligently telling his friends about the talented newcomer. As 
editor of the Atlantic, author of much widely known poetry, and 
professor of modern languages at Harvard, the older man was 
strategically placed to assist an unknown author. 
Howells particularly needed and obtained Lowell’s services dur- 


17 Letters, ul, 349. 
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ing his apprentice years—the period immediately after his return 
from four years as American consul at Venice. When he landed at 
Boston in August, 1865, he visited Cambridge to discuss with his 
friend the prospects in journalism and letters before going on 
some weeks later to New York as a free-lance author. At that critical 
period Lowell wrote a long, fatherly letter, expressing faith in 
Howells’ genius and offering sound advice. This epistle and the 
six which follow chink some of the remaining gaps in the record 
of the friendship between the two men. The tone of this early let- 
ter is typical of Lowell’s side of the entire correspondence, a blend 
of warm praise and useful counsel delivered with his inimitable 
wit: 
Elmwood, Oct. 17, 1865. 

My dear Sir, 

Having a way of dropping every needle I shall be sure to want 
into a special haystack of its own where you might as well search 
for the lost books of Livy, I put your letter into a place where I 
could find it and be sure of the address. Fortunately I forget my 
own affairs as much (or more) as I do those of other people. I mis- 
laid in my own ingenious way your letter before the last and could 
not for my life remember anything more special in the way of di- 
rection than Ohio and that at present would be vague, though, if 
you stand by your real self, I hope that one of these days a letter 
would reach you even if aimed in that barn door fashion at your 
native state. 

I wish you every success in your new career, and fling my old shoe 
after you for luck. I tremble for you, though—for I think a life of 
mere letters an unhappy one. But don’t let it drag you down. Keep 
your ideal alive in your soul, a thing second and apart from all 
your drudgery and yet ennobling even that. Do not write in a hur- 

, for one thing well done is worth more in the end to a man’s 
saniebeie and therefore also to his pocket, than a thousand pretty- 
wells or even very-v. ells. Never write anything personal. People are 
small but principles are great and enlarge by their contact. But 
you will say my sermon is an impertinence. You do not go to my 
church. Very well. At any rate, I take a real interest in you, for I 
believe you have in you the chance to make something really fine. 
But you must study. After all, the really big fellows have known 
ever so much! I saw a little thing of yours the other day in the “‘Sat- 
urday Press”! and I fear you have not yet worked yourself clear of 
sentimentalism into sentiment. The one seems to me the lees of the 
other, which, in the first ferment of thought or feeling, pervade the 


1A poem called “Consolation.” See William M. Gibson and George Arms, 
A Bibliography of William Dean Howells (New York, 1948), go. 
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whole and roil it. The real wine cannot be drawn off clear and fra- 
grant till the emotion has had time to settle. Read Lessing and 
Goethe as a tonic. You see I respect you, for I speak frankly and 
treat you as a friend. : 

Many thanks for the lobster!? But you should have staid to be 
thanked. I tried to find you in Boston, but in vain. I had hoped to 
have you and Mrs. Howells make us a little visit. But that shall 
come one of these days. The lobster occupies the most conspicuous 
place on my table, vice another inkstand removed. It shall stay, 
for I do not believe in rotation when a post is once well filled. I 
have done everything with my new friend but boil him, and I am 
sure he would turn red if I should. But he shall not go to pot till I 
do. 

I cannot answer clearly about the time of using the article® till 
Mr. Norton comes home which will be within the week. But you 
may reckon on seeing it soon and we shall always be glad to get 
something from you. I did what I could with F{ields]. about the 
book, but to no end.‘ I expected as much. But see if I don’t say a 
good word for it when it is published. There I have my own way. 

I am astonished at myself for having written so long a letter. It 
has an ill look in an author, this writing to gentlemen of the press! 
But I shall get a light singeing for all my sins in that way. Pray 
make my good wishes acceptable to Mrs. Howells and believe me 
very truly your friend 


J. R. Lowell. 


Early in 1866 Howells went to Cambridge to become assistant 
editor of the Atlantic, and thus began a long period of intimate 
friendship which did not end until Lowell went to Spain as Min- 
ister in 1877. In this period the older man made himself useful to 
his young friend by reviewing his books, attending lectures he gave 
on Italian poetry at the Lowell Institute, supplying editorial ad- 
vice when James T. Fields, editor of the Atlantic, was away, and 
praising Howells’ steady stream of periodical writings. Lowell 
characteristically allowed his enthusiasm free rein, and the follow- 
ing note is typical of the accolades he bestowed promptly and exu- 

2 A bronze inkstand in the form of a lobster which Howells brought Lowell 
as a gift from Italy. 

3“Ducal Mantua,” North American Review, cu (Jan., 1866), 48-100. 


4In August Howells had written Lowell (see Mildred Howells, editor, Life in 
Letters of William Dean Howells [Garden City, N. Y., 1928], 1, 96-97) asking 
his aid in getting Fields to act as agent for the American edition of Venetian 
Life. In November M. M. Hurd agreed to take the book. 


5 This letter and the three following letters are published with the permis- 
sion of the Harvard College Library. 
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berantly, month by month, as he read Howells’ work in successive 
issues of the Atlantic: 

Elmwood, Thursday [Feb. 14? 1867] 
My Dear Howells, 

Your Genoa is capital, but your Fetridge is delicious.* It is a 
masterpiece. Not hoping to see you soon, I can’t help sending this 
scrap to say how much I liked it. It is as good as can be and that’s 
—- Cordially yours, 

J. R. Lowell. 

Frequently Howells sought Lowell’s advice on poems and essays 
he was writing, continuing the editor-contributor relationship 
which had begun when he was a twenty-two-year-old newspaper- 
man in Columbus, long after he had become the editor who was 
sitting in judgment on Lowell’s own offerings. While Howells was 
writing the pieces which ultimately became Suburban Sketches 
(1871), he sent a paper to Lowell for criticism and received this 
answer: 


Elmwood, Dec. gerd, 186¢ 
My Dear Howells, ee ees a 9 


You never did anything better,? and it can’t harm anybody. I 
have made one or two suggestions in red which I should like to talk 
over with you, but haven’t time to write about. Don’t think of rob- 
bing us of it! You have tapped your best vein this time. 

Always affectionately yours, 
Impecunioso 


While Lowell’s keen critical eye caught the excellencies of How- 
ells’ productions, his suggestions often took a rather trivial and 
pedantic turn. As late as 1886 he was threatening his friend with 
the formation of 2 “Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Preposi- 
tions.” The following letter, written in 1875, is a case in point: 

Elmwood, Dec. 17, 1875 
7 . , hi 
Dear Howells, ; ; . 

Your last number (I mean your story‘) is admirable. You have 

6 “A Glimpse of Genoa” and “Review of W. P. Fetridge’s Harper’s Handbook 
for Travelers ...,” Atlantic, x1x (Mar., 1867), 359-363, 380-383. The article on 
Genoa later became a chapter in Italian Journeys (1867). 

7 Probably the sketch “A Romance of Real Life,” Atlantic, xxv (Mar., 1870), 
305-9312; later reprinted in Suburban Sketches (1871). 

8 “Private Theatricals,” Atlantic, XXXVI-Xxxvil (Nov., 1875-May, 1876). How- 
ells did not make the corrections Lowell suggested, because the novel was not re- 
printed in book form until it appeared posthumously as Mrs. Farre/l (1921). 
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shown up that fascinating little slut [Mrs. Farrell] terribly well, 
and Mrs. Gilbert is excellent. As I am one of the chorus of your ad- 
mirers and one of the first who began to sing in it, I wish you to be 
as good as you can be. Before you print in a book take your pencil 
and on page 8, line g correct “if there was a bell” to “if there had 
been.” Also you have too many “‘Donts,” as a wise father would say 
to his son. E.G. p. g, ist col. line 18, “get away if he wanted,” 
“wished” were better, p. 10, “Don’t you want to stop and help” to 
read ““Wouldn’t you like.” I know there is a Mr. Williamson who 
has written a book to prove that I don’t know English, but “this 
court think she do.” I don’t criticise your things to any but your- 
self. I like you and them too well. I have read nothing for a long 
day that seemed to me so good—the discrimination of character by 
what they say and do masterly. I wish I might read your proofs. 
Your ‘Four books of song” [is] excellent.* On the wing for College. 
Always affectionately yours, 


LEC. 


Howells acknowledged his debt to Lowell many times, and one 
of his most gracious essays, the chapter in Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance called “Studies of Lowell,” records his recollections of 
his sponsor and friend; but nowhere is Howells’ affection and 
gratitude more poignantly expressed than in the following three 
notes which were written in the decade between 1886 and 1895. 


The first was penned the day after Lowell praised The Minister's 
Charge, which had begun to appear serially in the Century: 


Lees |Hotel, Auburndale, Mass.}, 
Feb. 3; 1886 
Dear Mr. Lowell— 

For you, after your journey to Washington,’ and all its glories 
and disgusts, to be first to write me of my new story—But when 
were you not the first in kindness to me? There ought to be some 
way for me to get out the gratitude and affection I feel; but you 
are a great poet and you can imagine it. I will even try to have the 
right use of prepositions and the signs of the future and the condi- 
tional. 

My wife thanks you with me. . j 

Yours sincerely ever 
W. D. Howells" 


9 ‘Four New Books of Poetry,” Atlantic, xxxvui (Jan., 1876), 105-111. 
10 Lowell had just returned from testifying before a Congressional commit- 
‘ee in support of American adherence to international copyright agreements. 


11 This letter and the two following letters are published with permission of 
the Harvard College Library and Miss Mildred Howells. 
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The next note was written the year before Lowell died: 


Boston, Feb. 18, 1890 
Dear Mr. Lowell: 


It cost me as sore a pang as you suffered when I came to that 
place in your note where you said you must stop; for then I re- 


alized that I had put a burden upon you in telling you how much 
I wished your letter. 


Your praise’? is as sweet to me today, after thirty years, as when 
it first put heart into me; but more than your praise I value your 
love, and it is that I now thank you and bless heaven for. 


Your affectionate 
W. D. Howells 


Five years later when Literary Friends and Acquaintance began to 

appear serially Howells wrote Lowell’s daughter Mabel Lowell 

Burnett, in part: 

New York, Jan. 23, 1895 

Dear Mrs. Burnett: 
I am very, very glad you liked what I said of your father.’* You 

know how much I loved him, and how precious his fame is to me. 


I felt so sure that what I said of him would meet your approval that 
I did not show it you before printing it. ... 


‘There was great congeniality in the temperaments of Lowell and 
Howells, and though they came from totally different environ- 
ments, they had warmed to one another from the first meeting. Al- 
though they grew further apart, as they grew older, in matters of 
politics and economics, the master-disciple relationship never 
changed. There can be little doubt that Lowell’s friendship, taking 
an active, almost aggressive turn towards sponsoring, encouraging, 
and publicizing Howells, made the Ohio-born novelist’s path 
smoother than the stony road traveled by most young writers. 
That. Howells would have achieved a preéminent position in lit- 
erature on his own merits is beyond question, but it also seems safe 
to conclude that without Lowell’s unflagging support his appren- 
ticeship might have lasted much longer. 

12 Lowell had written Howells on Feb. 18 praising A Hazard of New For- 
tunes. See M. A. DeW. Howe, editor, New Letters of James Russell Lowell (New 
York, 1932), 335-336. 

13 This reference is undoubtedly to the material on Lowell in “My First Vis- 
it to New England,” Harper’s Monthly, LXxxvill, LXXxtx (May-Aug., 1894). 
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THE INCEPTION OF 
“THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE” 
JESSIE RYON LUCKE 


ONCERNING the inception of his story, “The Beast in the 

Jungle,” published in 1903, Henry James wrote, 
As to the accidental determinant of which composition ... I re- 
mount the stream of time, all enquiringly, but come back empty- 
handed. 
In spite of James’s statement and his further explanation of how 
he happened to write the story,? I submit that a certain passage 
from Hawthorne’s The Blithedale Romance was, all unconscious- 
ly perhaps, its original inspiration. James quotes the passage in 
his Nathaniel Hawthorne which, as several critics have remarked, 
is a very revealing study but far more revealing of James than of 
Hawthorne. The truth of this statement is strikingly illustrated by 
the quotation in question, 


Hollingsworth scarcely said a word, unless when repeatedly and 
pertinaciously addressed. Then, indeed, he would glare upon us 
from the thick shrubbery of his meditations, like a tiger out of a 
jungle, make the bricfest reply possible, and betake himself back 


into the ‘linet of his heart and mind. ... His heart, I imagine, 
was never really interested in our socialist scheme, but was for ever 
busy with his strange and, as most people thought, impracticable 
plan for the reformation of criminals through an appeal to their 
higher instincts. Much as I liked Hollingswor th, it cost me many 


1 The Novels and Tales of Henry James, xvul, Preface, ix (New York, 1909). 


2 The Novels and Tales, xvu, Preface, ix. James continues, “The subject of 
this elaborated fantasy ... can’t quite have belonged to the immemorial com- 
pany of such solicitations; though in spite of this I meet it, in ten lines of an 
old note-book; but as a recorded conceit and an accomplished fact. Another 
poor sensitive gentleman, fit indeed to mate with Stransom of “The Altar”— 
my attested predilection for poor sensitive gentlemen almost embarrasses me as 
I march!—was to have been, after a strange fashion and from the threshold of 
his career, condemned to keep counting with the unreasoned prevision of some 
extraordinary fate; the conviction, lodged in his brain, part and parcel of his 
imagination from far back, that experience would be marked for him, and 
whether for good or for ill, by some rare distinction, some incalculable violence 
or unprecedented stroke. So I seemed to see him start in life—under the so mixed 
star of the extreme of apprehension and the extreme of confidence; all to the 
logical, the quite inevitable effect of the complication aforesaid: his having to 
wait and wait for the right recognition; none of the mere usual and normal hu- 
man adventures, whether delights or disconcertments, appearing to conform to 
the great type of his fortune. So it is he’s depicted. 
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a groan to tolerate him on this point. He ought to have com- 
menced his investigation of the subject by committing some huge 


sin in his proper person, and examining the condition of his high- 
er instincts afterwards.® 


That this description of Hollingsworth was the “accidental de- 
terminant,” so elusive to the author, which ultimately resulted in 
James’s story of the man who was obsessed by his own peculiar 
destiny so that life passed him by; until, too late, he aroused him- 
self enough to realize that, indeed, “he that findeth his life shall lose 
it,” is even more evident when we realize that James’s substitution 
of Beast for tiger is mere substitution. That the beast was a tiger 
is explicitly set forth in the second chapter of “The Beast in the 
Jungle,” 


Something or other lay in wait for him [John Marcher], amid the 
twists and the turns of the months and the years, like a crouching 
beast in the jungle. It signified little whether the crouching beast 
were destined to slay him or to be slain. The definite point was the 
inevitable spring of the creature; and the definite lesson from that 
was that a man of feeling didn’t cause himself to be accompanied 
by a lady on a tiger-hunt. Such was the image under which he had 
ended by figuring his life.‘ 


Also, like Hollingsworth, John Marcher glares, 


What it had come to was that he wore a mask painted with the 
social simper, out of the eye-hole of which there looked eyes of an 
expression not in the least matching the other features ... Marcher 
softly groaned as with a gasp, half-spent, at the face, more uncov- 
ered just then than it had been for a long while, of the imagina- 
tion always with them. It had always had its incalculable mo- 
ments of glaring out, quite as with the very eyes of the very Beast. 
5 


James prefaced the quotation concerning Hollingsworth with, 


It is a pity, perhaps, to have represented him [Hollingsworth] as 
having begun life as a blacksmith, for one grudges him the advan- 
tage of so logical a reason for his roughness and hardness.® 


and follows it by saying, 


3 Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1880), 131-132. 

4“The Beast in the Jungle” in The Novels and Tales of Henry James, xvi 
{New York, 1909), 79. 

5 The Novels and Tales, xvi, 82, 86. 

6 Nathaniel Hawthorne, 131. 
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The most touching element in the novel is the history of the grasp 
that this barbarous fanatic has laid upon the fastidious and high- 
tempered Zenobia, who, disliking him and shrinking from him at 
a hundred points, is drawn into the gulf of his omnivorous ego- 


tism.’ 

As we should expect, James’s John Marcher is not barbarous but is, 
certainly, fanatic (as James expresses it, Marcher has an “unhappy 
perversion’); and May Bertram is surely “drawn into the gulf of 
his omnivorous egotism.” The egotistical men in both The Blithe- 
dale Romance and “The Beast in the Jungle” are responsible for 
the deaths of Zenobia and May Bertram, respectively;* and the 
sentence James omitted in the midst of the quotation is perhaps 


more indicative of the debt James owes to Hawthorne than the 
rest. 


The poor fellow [Hollingsworth] had contracted this ungracious 
habit from the intensity with which he contemplated his own ideas, 
and the infrequent sympathy which they met with from his audi- 
tors—a circumstance that seemed only to strengthen the implicit 
confidence that he awarded to them.® 


John Marcher’s situation is similar, 


It had never entered into his plan that any one should “know,” 
and mainly for the reason that it wasn’t in him to tell any one. 
That would have been impossible, for nothing but the amusement 
of a cold world would have waited on it.?° 


Just as Hawthorne thinks that the reformer’s only salvation 
would be the experience of “committing some huge sin in his prop- 
er person, and examining the condition of his higher instincts aft- 
erwards,” so James analyzes the malady of John Marcher, “the 
man to whom nothing on earth was to have happened,” as com- 
plete rejection of experience of any sort. 

. as each item of experience comes, with its possibilities, into 


7 Nathaniel Hawthorne, 132. 


8 Zenobia commits suicide; but the case of May Bertram, as is usual with 
James, is ambiguous, : 


“Ts it of that then you’re dying?” 

She but watched him, gravely at first, as to see, with this, where he was, 
and she might have seen something or feared something that moved her 
sympathy. “I would live for you still—if I could.” 

—The Novels and Tales, Xvi, 114. 
9 Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance (London, 1926), 36. 


10 The Novels and Tales, Xv, 77. 
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view, he can but dismiss it under this sterilising habit of the fail- 
ure to find it good enough and thence to appropriate it.™ 


The entry in the notebooks to which James refers (cf. footnote 2) 
is under date of August 27, 1901, and gives the outline of the plot 
essentially as it is developed in the story; but an earlier entry, 
dated February 5, 1895, gives the germ idea as the “‘too late” theme 
—‘*... the wasting of life is the implication of death.”?? Thus it 
becomes clear that one passage by Hawthorne together with its 
omitted sentence, quoted by Henry James in 1880, was responsible 
for James’s story “The Beast in the Jungle” some two decades 
later. ‘The passage is responsible, it may be, not only for the title 
of the story, for the underlying symbolic idea of the springing ti- 
ger, for the character of the hero as the egotist deranged by pro- 
longed concentration on his own ideas, but for the philosophy per- 
vading all of James’s later work—experience, living, is all that mat- 
ters, a theme developed in detail in The Ambassadors. 

Aside from James’s apparent debt to Hawthorne which the 
quoted passage reveals, it unintentionally, again, discloses an idio- 
syncrasy of James’s later method, his mania for revision. I have 
given the passage as James quoted it and he was evidently quoting 
it exactly, he thought; but a comparison of i: with all of the edi- 
tions of The Blithedale Romance which I have been able to see 


and with Hawthorne’s manuscript shows James at work revising 
Hawthorne, probably unconsciously, even as early as 1880! In the 
first line of the passage Hawthorne wrote hardly, which James 
changed to scarcely; and in the last sentence Hawthorne wrote 
perpetrating, which James changed to committing. 


11 The Novels and Tales, xvu, Preface, x. 


12 The Notebooks of Henry James, F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Mur 
dock, editors (New York, 1947), 183. 


13 The Blithedale Romance, 36. Mr. Curt F. Buhler of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library kindly examined the manuscript for me. 
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Henry James: The Untried Years, 1843-1870. By Leon Edel. (Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. P. Lippincott Company. 1953. Pp. 
350. $5.00.) 


Henry James presents a singular challenge to the biographer. 
He lived by and for and in his writing as completely as seems pos- 
sible. Throughout his literary career, he held fast to the belief that 
the only measure of a writer’s usable experience is how much of 
it he can convert to art. By any other measure, his own fund of ex- 
perience seems to be drastically limited: he never shipped on a 
whaler or piloted a Mississippi steamboat; he neither got drunk in 
Baltimore nor found love in New Orleans; he never felt his life 
bounded by a garret, or a locked upstairs room, or a raft, or a stage- 
coach, or a prairie schooner, or a prairie; he never fought a duel or 
won a fair lady or gave an order to anyone but a servant. We no 
longer doubt, when so much is left out, that a great deal remains. 
For what now amounts to a generation, we have been more and 
more willing to study out the secret of what remains, to read with 
responsive attention the product of his half century of literary la- 
bor, and to accept his unique sustained devotion to his art as the 
fundamental datum of his history. And if fifty years of abundant 
creativity were not a sufficiently self-explanatory monument, James 
showed in the memoirs which he began to publish at seventy that 
he still commanded, through memory and imagination, the unex- 
hausted resources of his early experience. In subject matter, his 
autobiographies leave off as his career begins, just as, in terms of 
his career, his memoirs begin when he leaves off the writing of nov- 
els (except for The Sense of the Past, his last attempt to invent a 
fiction parallel to his own turn of interest and yet decidedly inde- 


pendent of his personal history). In composing his memoirs, he ap- 
propriated to himself just about everything in his life that was not 
hitherto in his works. 


In Henry James: The Untried Years, Leon Edel has given us the 
first volume of a projected trilogy in which he aims to break 
through the seamless surface of James’s literary product to the facts 
as they can be disinterestedly stated. It should be said at once that 
for James’s first twenty-seven years Mr. Edel has produced the 


533 
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definitive record of those facts. Although scholarly readers will beg 
him to deposit a fully annotated copy of his work in some accessible 
center of research, that is only a matter of convenience; no one will 
doubt that the author possesses more authentic information on 
the biography of Henry James than anyone ever before, including 
perhaps James himself. The task has required not only courage, 
but patient and painstaking investigation. This first volume, which 
covers almost precisely the period treated in his subject’s own rec- 
ollections, is necessarily a kind of running commentary on A Small 
Boy and Others, Notes of a Son and Brother, and the beginning of 
The Middle Years. Since what James mainly did in his youth was 
see, Mr. Edel has had to use these volumes as primary evidence, but 
whatever could be checked he has checked and whatever could be 
filled in from other sources he has included. His conception of bi- 
ography, as distinguished from autobiography, leads him to re- 
verse the Jamesian method wherever ‘possible and reduce percep- 
tions to plain, unequivocal facts. 

What the facts add up to is an impressive picture, more sharply 
organized than that of the memoirs, given the illusion of substan- 
tiality by the crowded specificity of detail. But, as Mr. Edel recog- 
nizes, the additive process is not the only way to fit facts together. 
His principles of interpretation lead him to canvass James’s rela- 
tions to his family, to his work, and to women, and to offer a psy- 
chological analysis of what he finds. It is a well-known disability 
of his method that it evokes resistance from readers as it does from 
patients. So some readers will feel that he is not serious enough 
when he treats Henry James, Senior’s, references to the Deity as 
projections of a father-image, and others will feel he is insuscep- 
tible to humor when he comments on Henry, Junior’s, long-re- 
membered first impression of Washington Crossing the Delaware: 
James talks of gaping at “the profiled national hero’s purpose, as 
might be said, of standing up, as much as possible, even indeed of 
doing it almost on one leg,” and Mr. Edel, recalling that the older 
James had only one leg, observes, ““The Father of the Country 
was thus promptly identified with Henry’s own father.”” On the 
subject of mothers, he sketches James’s own mother as a mixture 
of the permissive and the restrictive and then triumphantly points 
out that the mothers of James’s fiction, sometimes passive, some- 
times domineering, “mirror the two aspects of Mary James.” In 
the matter of brothers, he traces the sibling rivalry of Henry and 
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William with great care. But, for the boyhood rivalry, he depends 
on the testimony of the autobiographer without allowing for much 
difference between an unconscious psychic datum and a fact raised 
to the level of conscious perception; and for the period of young 
manhood, the extraordinary correlation of the incidence of both 
brothers’ backaches with the state of their rivalry would be more 
convincing if Mr. Edel did not also demonstrate that Henry’s back 
injury was physiological rather than psychogenetic. 

Beyond family relations, he seems to imply, through his associa- 
tion of Henry’s famous nightmare about the Galerie d’Apollon 
with the words Napoléon and appalling, that James was given to 
a kind of esthetic megalomania; apart from that inference, at any 
rate, he does not show that James’s interest in Napoleonic lore had 
any important effect on his imagination. On James's relation to 
women, he analyzes very thoroughly his subject’s preference for 
memory over the real thing. His thesis is summed up by anothe 
verbal association, by James’s casual jotting of names for fictional 
use in one of his notebooks: “Ledward—Bedward—Dedward— 
Deadward”; his own bald statement is: ‘““To be led to the marriage 
bed was to be dead.” This time, however, he supplements the ver- 
bal evidence with a persuasive analysis of James’s life and writing. 
He narrates with great precision the story of Henry James and 
Minny Temple, the vibrantly alive and early dying cousin whom 
James loved and never courted and whose memory remained the 
most intense of James’s sexual emotions. He carefully traces the 
morbid strain of vampire love and dreadful marriage as it appears 
in a number of James’s minor tales. Even though his relation of 
the vampire theme to major novels like The Portrait of a Lady 
and The Wings of the Dove implies more than is critically accept- 
able, his argument is sufficiently cogent to be reckoned with. 

One limitation of Mr. Edel’s method is that it leaves out too 
much. ‘There is too little recognition that in the letter expressing 
satisfaction to have Minny Temple “translated from this changing 
realm of fact to the steady realm of thought,” James was being fatu- 
ous—as he sometimes could be—and that the tales which show 
James at his worst are inferior work. Given this much analysis, we 
have the right to more; along with the id behind the ego, we want 
the man behind the art. James himself argued that to be a good 
novelist, a man had to be not only a psychic phenomenon, but also 
a poct, a painter, an historian, and a philosopher. Really good fic- 
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tion is not accounted for in terms of morbid thought—Isabel 
Archer is not simply Minny Temple brought back from the dead 
to “play out the drama of her life and make a mess of it.” Nor is 
good fiction simply a pastiche of recollections—“... This route 
of [James’s] boyhood happens to be exactly the path trod by Lewis 
Lambert Strether.” “[Howells] was to sit ultimately for the portrait 
of Lewis Lambert Strether.” Anyone claiming to draw “‘a portrait 
of the artist as a young man” ought to give proportional represen- 
tation to the conscious and superconscious resources which enable 
an artist, as James put it, to “be better than himself.” 

It is a criticism levelled against Freud himself that the Freudian 
method tends to foster parochial and excessively individualistic in- 
terpretations of fact. The suggestion of such a trait occurs in Mr. 
Edel’s characterizing Charles Eliot Norton in accordance with the 
estimate of Henry James’s obituary eulogy; the qualification of 
James’s praise may not be obvious, but the reader might gain by 
knowing that his brother William and his friend Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Junior, thought Norton to be—in Holmes’s phrase—“‘a 
flat, a very cultivated one, ... but still a flat.” 

If too narrow a focus on James is sometimes a defect, so too is 
the biographer’s determination to present his own view as unique. 
He seems to imply that “the critics” argue Hawthorne’s relation 
to James on the basis of the later novelist’s use of New England lo- 
cal color. He makes it sound as though none of “the critics” has 
known the difference between a castration-complex and physical 
castration or refrained from associating James’s back injury with 
his bachelor state. The desire for uniqueness sometimes proves to 
be, if one may use the word, a psychological trap. Mr. Edel quotes 
F. O. Matthiessen as saying, “Since Henry James never married, he 
may have been impotent—”; he neglects to say that the paragraph 
of The James Family from which he quotes is a caveat to “‘psycho- 
logical biographers” who make too much of the back injury and 
that the sentence which he cites reads in its entirety: “Since HJ 
never married, he may have been sexually impotent, but since he 
seems never to have exhibited the specific anxieties or fantasies 
that can be diagnosed as the product of such frustration, it has not 
been proved that we can learn anything about his character or art 
by building on that assumption.” And Mr. Edel quotes Lionel 
lrilling’s “Art and Neurosis” to the effect that “only a man as de- 
voted to the truth of the emotions as Henry James was, would have 
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informed the world, despite his characteristic reticence, of an ac- 
cident so intimate as his’; he neglects to say that the intimate acci- 
dent refers to the psychic injury which Trilling, following the 
analysis of Saul Rosenzweig, links with James’s hurting his back, 
or that Trilling, like Rosenzweig, puts the word castration in 
quotation marks in order to emphasize its figurative usage. 

Mr. Edel did not have to be as original as he may have thought. 
If each of us must hold a totally different view from everyone else, 
all of us but one would have to be totally wrong. It is more chari- 
table to ignore the biographer’s assumption on this point and to 
say, rather, that his book is a contribution to the growing body of 
scholarship on Henry James. Curious readers will still use F. W. 
Dupee’s fine little volume as a biographical introduction to James, 
interested students will take seriously all the first-rate critical schol- 
arship that this last generation has produced, and responsible 
scholars will thank Mr. Edel for the gift he brings without under- 
estimating it. 

J. C. LEvENson. 


New Guinea and the Marianas, March 1944-August 1944 (History 
of United States Naval Operations in World War II), Volume 
vil. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Boston, Massachusetts: Little, 
Brown and Company, An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 1953. 
Pp. ili, 435. $6.00.) 


American historians have covered many fields during this cen- 
tury, but none has followed so nearly the trail blazed by Parkman 
as has Samuel E. Morison. Although Parkman did his writing and 
research more than a hundred years ago he spared no effort to gain 
realism. From going up the Ottawa River by canoe to riding a mus- 
tang over the Oregon trail, he devoted his physical and mental en- 
ergies to the task of writing superb history. Like his distinguished 
fellow townsman before him, Professor Morison has travelled the 
areas where his history was made, but go-knot ships, 300-knot air- 
craft, and the modern helicopter have served him in place of the 
canoes and the cow ponies of Francis Parkman. 

Certainly Morison’s New Guinea and the Marianas is written 
with skill, a devotion to truth, and a broad comprehension which 
few if any historians of our times could have achieved. A veteran 
sailor and an authority on things maritime, Professor Morison 
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brings to his task and to his readers an easy style which blends the 
economy of many Elizabethan terms with the ready use of seagoing 
vernacular and much of the Navy’s colorful vocabulary. 

This reviewer remembers distinctly sitting down with a newly 
arrived copy of Morison’s Volume tv, covering the battles of Coral 
Sea and Midway, to listen to a radio account of the Army-Navy 
game. The game was forgotten for the book, a forgetfulness which 
was not broken until dawn, when the book was finished. No book 
before or since has ever kept me reading all night. But such was the 
power of Morison’s prose that it created an illusion of reality strong 
enough to blank out all other interests. 

The present volume covers five months of the Pacific war which 
are crowded with the fighting at sea by submarines and surface 
ships, ashore by amphibious groups, and aloft by the naval air- 
men, who during this period bent the Japanese to their will. It is 
appropriately dedicated to Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, the 
beloved “Admiral ‘Pete,’ ”” under whose command that American 
armada, Task Force 58, performed so magnificently. 

Professor Morison’s concise summary of submarine operations 
during this period is excellent, as is his analysis of General Mac- 
Arthur’s combined operations “in a series of bold leaps to Hol- 
landia, Wakde, Biak, and the Vogelkop.” But this part of his his- 
tory lacks the sprightliness and flavor of his account of the opera- 
tions to take Saipan and recover Guam, when, with the rank of 
captain, he served on U.S.S. Honolulu, flagship of Admiral Ains- 
worth. He writes then, as Bernal Diaz had written of an earlier 
war: “That which I have myself seen and the fighting ... I fought 
in those battles ... these were my friends: these dead my compan- 
ions.” Only participating historians can bring their readers the 
color and excitement of events. 

This is vital and living history—history which appeals to the lay- 
man and the professional sailor alike. It appeals as much to those 
professional sailors who were fighting in other oceans as it does to 
those who buried shipmates at sea off Saipan and mourned for other 


gallant gentlemen and airmen who did not return during the 
night of wild confusion aboard the carriers when the Battle of the 
Philippine Sea had ended. 


Among the professional sailors, however, there are certain to be 
sharp disagreements over Professor Morison’s conclusions on the 
rightness of Admiral Spruance’s decision after the famous “Tur- 
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key-Shoot in the Marianas’; the day of aerial battle on the nine- 
teenth of June, when American naval aviators assisted by ships’ 
gunfire destroyed more than 350 Japanese planes. (Such disagree- 
ment may follow distinct ‘party lines” between surface-sailors and 
flying-sailors, although the amateur tacticians and students of na- 
val warfare are likely to be found on the side of the flying-sailors. 
They will probably reject Professor Morison’s conclusions and join 
the aviators in criticizing Admiral Spruance’s cautious decision.) 

Following this day of American massacre of Japanese pilots and 
wholesale destruction of Japanese aircraft, Pete Mitscher and his 
aviator admirals wished to steam at full speed during the night to- 
ward the probable locus of the Japanese ships, by then almost 
stripped of their operational planes (the Japanese now had less 
than a hundred planes with which to shield their fleet from the 
eight hundred aircraft of ‘Task Force 58). Pete Mitscher asked for 
permission, strongly urging that Spruance let him go. Spruance, 
however, chained to battleship thinking and planning, refused on 
the grounds that the fleet had to stay close and protect the landings 
at Saipan, which were even then well lodged on the beaches and 
pressing ahead on nearly every front. Mitscher and his aviators 
held to the Mahan dictum that the enemy fleet should be the pri- 
mary target; once that fleet was destroyed the American amphibi- 
ous effort would need no protection. Spruance at this critical junc- 
ture, however, lacked the dynamic counsel furnished by his aviator 
chief of staff at Midway, Captain Miles Browning, being served in- 
stead by an able, but unimaginative non-flying chief of staff. (All 
aviator admirals at this time were required to have surface-sailo1 
chiefs of staff; the redoubtable Arleigh Burke served both Mitscher 
and Halsey with great distinction. Halsey had an even abler chief 
of staff from the non-flying navy, ‘Mick’ Carney, but for some un- 
known reason aviator chiefs of staff were not always forced upon 
the admirals who were surface-sailors.) 

Of course Morison has reached his conclusions after the most 
careful study. He has talked to the admirals who made the de- 
cisions, he has quizzed the aviators who won the victory by their 
skill and boldness in aerial combat, and he has assessed all the 
threats to amphibious victory at Saipan as well as assessing most of 
the imponderables. Though I do not know Spruance, I have served 
within his orbit several times and admire him as a man and as a 
naval officer, and I do know all the other principal American char- 
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acters of this drama. I cannot help believing that Pete Mitscher’s 
judgment was without flaw in this instance, and that had he been 
given his head the Japanese fleet would have been utterly de- 
stroyed. Destruction then would have insured a strong Japanese 
bid for peace in the summer of 1944. However, Admiral Spruance 
played it safe, Sam Morison supports him, and the war in the Pa- 
cific dragged on for thirteen long and bloody months. 

This is a great book, nonetheless, which admirably carries on 
in the high plane of the seven volumes which have preceded it. 
All those who had friends and relatives fighting in the Pacific will 
want to read it, and all those who wish to be well informed on 
American history of this decade must read it. 

BEN Scotr Custer. 


Roger Williams: His Contribution to the American Tradition. By 
Perry Miller. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mcrrill Company. 1953. 
Pp. xviii, 273. $3.00.) 


Perry Miller’s contribution to the new and promising “Makers 
of the American Tradition Series” is a good deal more than a com- 
petent presentation of the essential biographical facts and princi- 
pal writings of Roger Williams; it is a major contribution to the 
history of ideas. Better, perhaps, it is an important corrective to 
earlier history. Few men of Williams’ stature have been so gener- 
ally misunderstood, and with such appealing good will. He has 
been peculiarly victimized by the common error of applying back- 
wards the terms of reference appropriate to later times. In particu- 
lar, great-hearted liberals like Vernon Parrington have estimated 
Williams as a democrat and a libertarian within the same meaning 
as would be applied to Jefferson or Lincoln, and have influenced a 
whole generation in so doing. Writing in 1927, Parrington de- 
scribed Williams like this: “As a transcendental mystic he was a 
forerunner of Emerson and the Concord School, discovering an in- 
dwelling God of love in a world of material things; as a speculative 
Seeker he was a forerunner of Channing and the Unitarians, dis- 


covering the hope of a more liberal society in the practice of the 
open mind; as a political philosopher he was a forerunner of Paine 
and the French romantic school, discovering the end of govern- 
ment in concern for the res publica, and the cohesive social tie in 
the principle of good will. Democrat and Christian, the generation 
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to which he belongs is not yet born, and all his life he remained a 
stranger amongst men.” Simply by presenting the facts about Wil- 
liams, and letting him speak fully for himself, Perry Miller has 
adjusted the perspective and brought this distorted picture into 
focus. And in destroying the myth of Roger Williams he has re- 
stored him to his real and astonishing greatness. 

Thus, to look successively at Parrington’s points (which are ef- 
fectively echoed, as recently as this year, in Clinton Rossiter’s 
Seedtime of the Republic), Mr. Miller shows that Williams was 
not only not a “transcendental mystic” but hated and feared both 
metaphysical idealism and mysticism. It is hard to see how anyone 
who takes the trouble actually to read Williams’ arguments against 
the Quakers could suppose otherwise. For him the world was very 
real and very material. The beings in it were not good but de- 
praved, and men who appealed to the inner light of an immanent 
God were doing the work of Antichrist. The whole point of Chris- 
tianity, as Williams saw it, was that it was not mystical but histori- 
cal. God was “out there,” and men were separated from Him by 
the first fall from Grace. He had sent his Son to suffer birth and 
death as proof that his wrath could be assuaged only by the few 
who inight, by divine ordinance, answer his call. 

Similarly, it is difficult to understand Williams as a “‘forerun- 
ner of Channing and the Unitarians,” in the light of his almost in- 
stinctive appeal to Christ Jesus in his every written and spoken 
thought. The Bloody Tenent itself, were there no other evidence, 
reveals a theologian as orthodox in his conception of the Trinity 
and of the nature of Christ as any Christian, Protestant or Cath- 
olic, who ever wrote. That he pitied the Arians, and would not 
have driven them from Rome, cannot make him an Arian, even by 
association. 

To identify Roger Williams with Paine and the “French roman- 
tic school” is to compound obfuscation, with no strategic advan- 
tage. To untangle this maze would require a full-length essay. But 
it is enough to observe that Paine himself was no French romantic, 
indeed was punished by the French romantics for his Anglo-Ameri- 
can and Lockian heresies. And Williams, who believed neither in 
the natural goodness of man nor the inevitable rectitude of the 
general will, could more properly be placed at the opposite pole 
from Rousseau. 

The crux of the matter is the meaning of liberty in Williams’ 
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thinking. Mr. Miller deals at length with this problem and clari- 
fies it to the full satisfaction at least of this reviewer. His method is 
simply to set forth the principal ideas at odds between Williams 
and John Cotton in the controversy regarding the relation of 
church to state. Briefly, the point is this: Cotton believed that, in 
order to protect the Communion of Saints from contamination, 
the state must enforce church attendance, worship, and financial 
support upon everyone, while banishing heretics and subversives. 
Williams believed that, in order to protect the Communion of 
Saints from contamination, the state must stay aloof from religious 
and church matters lest, by forcing attendance and worship on all, 
it fill the church with unregenerate hypocrites. The two men could 
debate intelligibly because their major premise was the same: to 
protect and nourish the Communion of Saints. Thus the denial of 
liberty was, for Cotton, the best means of doing the work of the 
Lord. ‘To Williams, the establishment of religious and civil liberty 
seemed the wiser and more practical method of achieving the same 
purpose. There is no evidence anywhere in Williams that he had 
any use for secularism or had any devotion to liberty as in itself a 
worthy end. “Liberty was a way of not adding to the stock of hu- 
man depravity; were men not sinful, there would be no need of 
freedom.” Mr. Miller puts it this way: “He never intended, when 
forbidding magistrates to enforce the First Table, to put natural 
right ahead of the Holy Spirit. On the contrary, he wanted to keep 
the state from so commanding the Christian that his endeavour for 
perfection would not be contaminated by social approbation. He 
who tries to believe as a duty of citizenship is fatally clogged. 
Hence, although Williams is celebrated as the prophet of religious 
freedom, he actually exerted little or no influence on institutional 
developments in America; only after the conception of liberty for 
all denominations had triumphed on wholly other grounds did 
Americans look back on Williams and invest him with his ill- 
fitting halo.” The great and unique American struggle for-religious 
liberty in the 1780’s and 1790's was political, and was conducted 
by men whose devotion to liberty allowed them to entertain, at 
least as an hypothesis, the notion that truth not yet discovered 
might one day even verify the claims of atheism; in any case they 
were certain the Truth would never be susceptible of legal defini- 
tion. The bitter polemics of Williams and Cotton were conducted 
in the same world of discourse; an intelligible dialogue of agree- 
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ment between Williams and Madison defies an informed imagi- 
nation. 

Roger Williams was a great religious teacher, an orthodox Cal- 
vinist to his dying breath, and a characteristic figure of the Refor- 
mation, not the father of the secular state. But this is not to say 
that he has no modern meaning. Mr. Miller’s other welcome serv- 
ice is to show in the naked character of Williams—with his “‘ill- 
fitting halo” stripped away—a human spirit of priceless value for 
any age or any country, not least our own. What he stood for, “and 
still stands for, is the certainty that those who mistake their own 
assurances for divinely appointed missions, and so far forget the 
sanctity of others’ persuasion as to try reducing them to conformity 
by physical means, commit in the face of the Divine a sin more out- 
rageous than any of the statutory crimes.” 

STUART GERRY Brown. 


American Beginnings: Highlights and Sidelights of the Birth of 
the New World. By Jarvis M. Morse. Introduction by Luther 
Evans. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 260. 
$3-75:) 


The American Temper: Patterns of our Intellectual Heritage. By 
Richard D. Mosier. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1952. Pp. 306. $5.00.) 


These two books, written for different purposes and audiences, 
are, because they attempt too much, best suited for uses the au- 
thors did not intend. 

Mr. Morse hopes that his survey of “noteworthy writings on 
British America published before 1775,” will turn his readers to his 
sources, the narratives, descriptions, geographies, propaganda 
tracts, controversial pamphlets and more formal histories. To en- 
tice the reader he frequently uses short quotations and paraphrases 
which give to many pages something of the flavor of the original 
works. But it is doubtful if this will turn the general reader to the 
sources. The quotations are more pleasant than challenging, and 
the book as a whole, being a comprehensive but brief treatment of 
three hundred years of writing, will probably not be easy reading, 
despite its good style. 

Nor will American Beginnings be of much use to the specialists. 
It is not intended as a bibliography, and the critical comment, 
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even on those authors treated at some length, is too brief to be of 
much value. However, the book has its uses. Over one-half of the 
pages are devoted to the many writings on discovery, exploration, 
first settlement, Indians, and “Intrigue and Insurrections.” True, 
the implicit interest and the reprinting of these works have made 
many familiar, at least by title and author. But the graduate stu- 
dent who fears that “generals” will require a slightly deeper knowl- 
edge of these sources will find helpful the concise analysis of the 
quality and quantity of their content. Mr. Morse’s consideration 
of the purposes of the writings, the circumstances of publication, 
and the state of historical writings during the period also gives 
some valuable insight into colonial history, especially into ideas on 
the colonies. 

Most readers will meet some unfamiliar names and titles in these 
early chapters, especially in connection with the smaller colonies 
and the islands, and the praise, further on, for the Imperialist his- 
torian, John Oldmixon, and for such of the lesser known provin- 
cial historians as William Stith (Virginia) or William Smith (New 
York) is also of potential value to the student of colonial history. 
But whether teachers are content to borrow Mr. Morse’s quotations 
instead of turning to the sources, there is now a handy book to 
which they can refer undergraduates as a sufficient guide to the 
sources. Unfortunately Mr. Morse’s footnotes do not always give 
the most accessible reprint and his guide to secondary works has 
its important omissions. More significantly, the student should be 
warned of Mr. Morse’s bias against Puritans and Pilgrims. Mr. 
Morse does not like histories with an interpretation, especially a 
religious interpretation, and does not believe that religion was 
very important to the Pilgrims or Puritans. Thus he says, ‘‘on the 
original Forefathers’ Day, economics took precedence over prayer.” 
The fact is that the day was Monday, because, after exploring 
Clark’s Island Saturday, “the Sabboth day, wee rested.”’ But though 
frequently unfair on such details, Mr. Morse’s final judgments of 
Puritan authors are more balanced. 


By contrast, Mr. Mosier has written an interpretation of history, 
and intellectual history at that. His views of the American Temper 
are backed by a fairly detailed account of American thought. The 
frequent use of long quotations, picked as much for their signifi- 
cance as their stylistic value, is at least an indication of the depth 
of the account. Separate chapters devoted to education (a strong 
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point since Mr. Mosier teaches the history of education), science, 
political science and economics, as well as the usual considerations 
of literature, theology, and philosophy, indicate the breadth. This 
book contains much material not found in, and tells much more 
about ‘The Patterns of our Intellectual Heritage” than does such 
a survey as Curti’s The Growth of American Thought. Mr. Mosier 
made it possible to give the necessary detail by limiting his study to 
the four epochs which he considers transitional, as the periods in 
which American thought achieved a “balance in the flux”: Puri- 
tan (pulling in Edwards); Enlightenment, 1776-1800; Romantic, 
1840-1860; Modern, 1885-1930. Mr. Mosier is not so foolish as to 
give such exact dates, but the few footnotes indicate that most 
writings cited were published within those years. He is more per- 
suasive in explaining the relation between areas of thought in a 
given period than in his interpretation of the causes of the decline 
of one point of view and the rise of another. This might be expect- 
ed of an author whose knowledge of American history, even po- 
litical thought, is somewhat limited. 

This, as is the case with Mr. Morse’s work, adds up to a book 
which the graduate student, lacking time to read the important 
sources or even the monographs, might find a great timesaver in 
preparing for “generals.” But Mr. Mosier did not write for such a 
purpose. He wrote to interpret, to give his ideas of the American 
Temper. His success is limited. By examining several areas of 
thought in each period, he is better able to show the controlling 
bias of the times, and the way the internal contradictions of the 
era, in part the heritage of the past, were forced into a new syn- 
thesis or balance. And this is an account of how American intellec- 
tuals brought certain patterns of thought—many imported from 
Europe—into marriage, or some less regular relationship, with so- 
cial conditions and with the primary desire of Americans for demo- 
cratic diversity and individualism. Although the specialist may 
find some new views in this portion of the work, he will probably 
not relish the redundant account of already familiar material, and 
will realize the correctness of Mr. Mosier’s acknowledgment of 
debt to Professors Miller, Matthiessen and Dewey for the main out- 
lines of his interpretations. 


The specialist will also tire of the vast amount of interpretation 
at all levels, and will, unless long exposure develops immunity, be 
concerned by the scant foundation for the top-heavy interpreta- 
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tion. The assumption of consistency of thought throughout the life 
of an individual, of unity among the intellectuals, of the primacy 
of thought in controlling actions of the individual or, through the 
efforts of the “eggheads,” of the society, is too common a fault of 
intellectual history to deserve special attention here. But more 
than most, Mr. Mosier uses only the formal writings of a few in the 
East in examining the American Temper. He compounds the er- 
ror by forcing patterns on American thought, and all too frequent- 
iy a word or phrase used without a very precise medning to sum- 
marize one area of thought controls the interpretation of other 
areas. Thus Puritan “feudal” theology with its absolute God was 
doomed by the Puritan fight against “arbitrary feudal monarchy.” 
Mr. Mosier should have written either a short, suggestive essay for 
the specialists or been much more careful of language which might 
easily lead astray the student looking for answers which “explain it 
all.” 

The subtitles of both of these books are more accurate descrip- 
tions of what the authors have done than are their statements of 
purpose in the prefaces. But, unfortunately, even at these sub- 
levels, they should be handled with care. 


RosBeErt D. RONSHEIM. 


Emerson Handbook. By Frederic Ives Carpenter. (New York: Hen- 
dricks House. 1953. Pp. xiv, 268. $4.00.) 


Going beyond the reference needs of assessing the multitudinous 
Emersonian scholarship and providing a serviceable guide to his 
works, Mr. Carpenter, in his third study of Emerson, has written a 
judicious essay in reappraisal. Emerson’s reputation has reached 
its lowest ebb in our time; the optimism that made the Concord 
Sage the spokesman of the nineteenth century has not weathered 
the storms of the twentieth. Fully aware of this, Mr. Carpenter has 
tried to measure Emerson against our needs. By showing that a 
philosophy which had its root in an earlier America is still a po- 
tent ideal and that many of the ideas Emerson pioneered for his 
generation have found their way through channels of influence 
into ours, he affirms once more the viable protestantism, individ- 
ualism, and activism of American thought. 

Emersonianism may be out of fashion, but I cannot think for 
long. His reputation is secure not because of what he said, which 
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has often been badly read, but because of what he was. At a his- 
torical moment, he took the modern stance, becoming the medi- 
ator between the Edwardsian and Franklinian traditions in Ameri- 
can thought. He was a lover both of ideas and tools, whose aim 
was to charge the conduct of actual life with piety, to give man 
wholeness and, through man, society purpose. If it were not for 
Emerson’s supposed aloofness from politics, he might well serve 
as our first herald of the liberal imagination; for the fundamental 
demand of this partisan of experience was the continuity of thought 
and action. No one before him explored as fully the modes and 
powers of the imagination and welded the psychological impera- 
tives of romanticism to the humanistic political goals of the En- 
lightenment. He was our preéminent reconciler; and it seems to 
me that in the main Mr. ‘Trilling proposes a similar reconciliation 
in The Liberal Imagination, where he eloquently summons anew 
the American scholar to his responsibilities. 

Recent scholarship has rescued this Emerson from the genteel 
interpretation that still shapes his popular image. ‘The value of 
Mr. Carpenter’s work is that in bringing this scholarship together 
and in adding his own, he has created an Emerson whom we can 
more willingly repossess. This Emerson was first of all a man who 
had known illness, poverty, disappointment, and death; who had 
all his life to accommodate his ambition to his physical capacity 
for it; and who therefore fashioned a “metaphysics to the end of 
use” to strengthen himself in the optimism that for him had to be 
wrested from the human condition. ‘The Emersonian vision has 
this psychological basis; and its architect was also a remarkably 
acute psychologist, who, before William James’s The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, had naturalized religious experience and 
appropriated its values for the prudential world. His optimism 
was the emotional equivalent of his mysticism and his monism, but 
it was, I think, more programmatic than real. The finished struc- 
ture of his thought required it; and without assuming monism 
and mysticism he could not have thought at all. In defining Em- 
erson’s view of evil, Mr. Carpenter says that Emerson saw ‘“‘beyond 
tragedy,” that is, saw evil from the Olympian vantage of God rath- 
er than from the perspectives of man. Like his monism, however, 


seeing beyond tragedy was a theoretical requirement of his meta- 
physics. In spite of the cheerfulness he nurtured, he seldom at- 
tained that goal: he never saw beyond the tragedies of the deaths 
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of his first wife, his brothers, and his beautiful boy. The importance 
of Emerson, however, is that the way beyond tragedy had to be 
made by man: it was a human path hacked out of the thickets of a 
genuine dualism. Although Mr. Carpenter is inclined to, Emerson 
never minimized that dualism. His unity was at best “bipolar,” 
and this accounts for his own puzzling mixture of idealist and 
Yankee pragmatist. He knew the Whiggish facts as well as the ec- 
stasy of ideas. His literary method was adapted to describing these 
poles of thought. And as a result of this irrefragable dualism he 
was forced to find-the bases of unity, where many contemporary 
philosophers and artists have, in the act of perception and the 
symbolic imagination. 

Mr. Carpenter does not sufficiently recognize how Emerson's 
vision satisfied the necessities of dualism. He emphasizes Emer- 
son’s orientalism and pragmatism: the first he considers the major 
influence on Emerson’s thought, the later the most significant de- 
velopment of Emersonian ideas. Although he believes that an au- 
thor is influenced most by the ideas of his time, Mr. Carpenter 
merely points in the direction of German romanticism and the 
native intellectual traditions. He does not, for example, as cogent- 
ly define Reason and Understanding as he does mysticism and prag- 
matism. Nor does he show the range of Emerson’s influence, limit- 
ing it mostly to acknowledged literary giants. The omissions are 
perhaps admissible even in a handbook as excellent as this one. 
But I would mention, merely by way of an addendum, minds as 
far apart as Emma Lazarus and Mary Baker Eddy, the political 
thinkers that Daniel Aaron calls the men of good hope, and, more 
recently, social thinkers like Lewis Mumford, whose The Conduct 
of Life borrows its title as well as moral force from Emerson. And 
finally I would add, because it seems to have been overlooked, 
Austin Warren’s brief but brilliant “Religion as Self-Therapy: 
Emerson in Another Perspective.” 


SHERMAN PAUL. 


Parkman’s History: The Historian as Literary Artist. By Otis A. 
Pease. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 86. 
$3.00.) 


Francis Parkman’s literary achievement has been more often ad- 
mired than understood. Almost all critics of his work have praised 
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his style and thousands of readers, finding in his pages more pleas- 
ure than in those of most other historians, have heartily agreed 
that he “wrote well.” But no one has adequately analyzed his prose 
techniques, the means by which he got his effects. 

Mr. Pease’s little book is, according to its jacket, “an extended 
essay on the general structure and literary qualities of Parkman’s 
historical writings, summarizing the main themes and analyzing 
the significant qualities of style and craftsmanship which have 
made those themes of enduring interest to modern readers.” ‘The 
description of the structure of the histories and the summary of 
the main themes are well done; so are the exposition of the rela- 
tion between Parkman’s experiences and his presentation of his- 
torical “fact,” and the convincing demonstration of the way in 
which the historian’s romantic admiration for the courageous and 
adventurous hero accounts for some of the emphases in his treat- 
ment of his material. 

The analysis of “the significant qualities of style and craftsman- 
ship” is, however, disappointingly incomplete and thé portrait of 
Parkman as a “‘literary artist’’ is too sketchy to reveal much. There 
are a few precise and useful observations on the technical devices 
used by the historian in his prose, but too often the comments on 
style are as vague as the undergraduate’s favorite, “dry,” “dull,” 
“lively,” or “readable,” which, although they may loosely express 
the reader’s response to the writing, do nothing to analyze the ar- 
tistic means by which the response is evoked. We read that “the 
drive of” Parkman’s “words carries the reader with him.” He wrote 


“incisive and powerful prose,” which, even in passages of exposi- 


tion and analysis had “the vividness and flexibility of imaginative 
writing.” Washington Irving’s prose, on the other hand, is “urbane 
and perfunctory,” “does not sparkle,” and was inferior to Park- 
man’s in “the enduring aspects of style.’’ But just what makes a 
piece of writing “incisive and powerful” or “urbane and perfunc- 
tory’? What makes prose “‘sparkle’’? What “aspects of style” are 
“enduring”? Is the effect of “drive of words” produced by sentence 
or paragraph structure, diction, or rhythm? Mr. Pease rightly em- 
phasizes the importance of visual images in Parkman’s prose, but 
pays insufficient attention to the historian’s skill in appealing some- 
times to other senses than sight. Of one quoted passage we are told 
that “every word conveys only what an observer saw.” But how 
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did the observer see that the wind was cool and “filled with the 
smell of rain”? 

It takes a gifted critic to make a completely satisfactory stylistic 
analysis but it is not unduly difficult to present some of the ele- 
mentary data necessary for such an analysis. But few of these data 
are given by Mr. Pease. Does Parkman favor long or short sen- 
tences? Is his diction markedly monosyllabic or polysyllabic? Are 
his sentences usually simple or compound, loose or periodic? What 
about his preference between concrete or abstract words, his taste 
for verbs of motion, and his choice of adjectives and the frequency 
with which he uses them? Does he rely heavily on similes or meta- 
phors and which does he use most often? Questions like these are 
concerned with elements of prose technique which help to deter- 
mine stylistic effects; to leave most of them unanswered, as Mr. 
Pease does, is to make any close and revealing comment on style 
impossible. 

When this book deals with matters of historical interpretation 
it is interesting and valuable—witness, especially, the long central 
chapter on Parkman’s “Version of Truth.” But when it turns to 
literary history, literary criticism, or stylistic analysis, it is at times 
inaccurate and nearly always too vague and elementary to be of 
much use. Even Mr. Pease’s own style seems to betray literary in- 
expertness. There are some passages of good exposition, but these 
are unhappily often offset by bits of careless or clumsy writing 
which seem peculiarly inappropriate in a book about a major 
American stylist. It is to be hoped that Mr. Pease’s success in deal- 
ing with the “historian” will encourage someone else to try to do 
better than he has been able to do with Parkman as “literary artist.” 


KENNETH B. MurRbDock. 


Lyman Abbott: Christian Evolutionist. By Ira V. Brown. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 303. $5.00.) 


This book follows the career and changing opinions of Lyman 
Abbott, who between 1860 and 1922 adjusted his early Christian 
orthodoxy to cohere with contemporary science and with an in 
dustrial society and who became in the process a founder and a 
hero of American liberal Christianity. Mr. Brown has ordered his 
research in a clear, comprehensive, and sympathetic survey of Ab- 
bott’s ideas. As successor to Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth 
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church and as editor of the Outlook, Abbott kept persistent watch 
over the signs of the times. All the salient questions troubling 
America in his generation were refract2d through his intelligence 
and his faith, his accommodating flexibility, and his tireless sensi- 
tivity. 

Yet, in spite of radical changes in his faith, Lyman Abbott does 
not emerge as a dramatic figure, and in spite of the varied Ameri- 
can scene of the time, this is in no way a dramatic book. Much of 
the difficulty inheres in the flaccidity of Abbott himself. He re- 
versed his beliefs and sustained his contradictions without any ap- 
parent strain of perplexity or loss. With genial and imperturbable 
ease, he slid from orthodoxy to liberalism and from pacifism to 
militarism. His most sustained loyalty was reserved for Theodore 
Roosevelt. He persistently demanded the ownership of industry 
by the workers and the abolition of the wage system, yet he ap- 
proved the “inevitable” emergence of giant combinations, tran- 
quil in the conviction that adequate regulation would make them 
beneficial. He spoke of the brotherhood of man, yet, deeply con- 
vinced that “barbarism had no rights” which civilization was bound 
to respect, he supported the Japanese Exclusion Bill, the Spanish- 
American War, and the war against Aguinaldo. 

Superficial in his ideas, Abbott is historically interesting only as 
an index to the temper of the middle-class Americans whose com- 
mitments he shared and of the liberal religion which he helped to 
formulate. ‘That Theodore Roosevelt so closely approximated the 
apotheosis of Abbott’s moral vision may recast customary perspec- 
tives on the “social gospel.” If the leaders of humanitarian religion 
were troubled by the masses of unchurched poor, many, like Glad- 
den, Abbott, and Munger, patiently and willingly waited for the 
natural growth of the church to bring Christian hegemony. Not 
only Abbott, Austin Phelps, and Josiah Strong, but also the more 
radical and uncompromising Rauschenbusch urged the preémp- 
tive duties of the Anglo-Saxon race, superior in power, productivi- 
ty, and virtue. Abbott felt an easy congruence between “Christian 
evolution” and contemporary shibboleths. Blessed by numerous 
clergymen, Americans entered the Spanish-American War in con- 
scious moral exaltation. In 1912, beginning Roosevelt’s campaign, 
Progressives pledged their readiness to fight the battle of the Lord. 
Phe spirit of these enthusiasms suggests how widespread was the 
pattern of Abbott's acquiescence. 
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Mr. Brown, however, does not use his thorough knowledge to 
illuminate the complex of reform and complacency, imperialism 
and evangelism of Abbott’s time and thought. He writes from too 
close a sympathy. If much of his material is fresh, his conclusions 
are t.. itional. After following Abbott’s career, the reader is sur- 
prised by the final evaluation that “for Abbott, in the last analysis, 
the solution to every question was ethical and religious.” 

The paleness of judgment and flatness of tone which inform the 
narrative reflect a limited perspective. The book moves within the 
circuit of Abbott’s religious liberalism, essentially ignoring the 
Christian tradition to which contemporary conservatives clung 
and from which Abbott himself derived. That the dilemma of the 
justification of the guilty ceased to be meaningful for Abbott and 
his public betrays a crucial revision in discernment. In his sum- 
mary of Abbott’s convictions that salvation was not “‘a crown, a 
robe, and a harp, but character,” Mr. Brown calls upon straight- 
ened alternatives. This is merely to set Abbott’s straw men against 
Abbott’s moralism; piety has no roéle in the dialectic. Under such 
circumscribed options, the issue cannot be focused, and the de- 
cisions and oblivions which testify to the quality of a historical pe- 
riod are obscured. 


BARBARA M. Cross. 


Henry Cabot Lodge: A Biography. By John A. Garraty. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. Pp. 433. $6.00.) 


For almost forty years, Henry Cabot Lodge the elder was one of 
the most influential men in American politics; in foreign policy, 
his efforts were on several occasions probably decisive. More than 
this, the current interest of historians and social scientists in un- 
earthing a genuine and coherent “conservative” ideology in Amer- 
ica gives Lodge’s life a special significance. Previous biographies, 
as John Garraty mentions, have tended to break down in the bit- 
terness and controversy which surrounded Lodge himself; Garraty, 
working from the Lodge family papers, makes a greater effort to 
be objective. 

A member of a patrician family, hostile to what he considered 
the vulgarity and “lawlessness” of the Gilded Age, Lodge tried to 
stand for the larger American interest; against the plutocrats of his 
own party, he worked for civil service reform, for American over- 
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seas expansion, for the advancement of the unorthodox Theodore 
Roosevelt, and for the latter’s social and economic programs as a 
bulwark against radical unrest. The literary and political salon 
to which he belonged from his days as Henry Adams’ protégé at 
Harvard included in Washington not only the Adamses but such 
men as John Hay, Elihu Root, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Al- 
fred Thayer Mahan—certainly the most formidable array of “con- 
servative” intellectual talent since the early Federalists. 

Yet it is not easy to find a consistent political pattern in Lodge’s 
own career. He began as an enthusiastic Mugwump, supporting 
the efforts of Adams and Carl Schurz to remake the Republicans or 
organize a new reform party; when this movement failed, he 
turned to teaching and writing. But scholarly work did not seem 
to fill his life, nor did he find the bleak Adams brand of pessimism 
to his taste; like Roosevelt, he went instead into regular politics. 
By the critical election of 1884, when most independents bolted the 
antireform James G. Blaine, Lodge was state chairman of the Re- 
publican party, too deeply committed to leave. ‘Two years later, he 
began a career in national politics which lasted till his death in 
1924. 

Early Mugwumpery was built on a belief in “good men” rather 
than on any doctrinaire political program; in Lodge, this view be- 
came devout faith in a “good party.” He supported the standpat 
Republicans from Blaine to Harding; yet he was also prepared to 
endorse the apparently radical Roosevelt candidacy in 1912, had 
his friend won the regular nomination. But he preferred Taft and 
certain defeat to the destruction of the party organization. 

Despite Garraty’s fairness, and occasional explanatory notes by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the impression is left that 
Lodge’s considerable abilities spent themselves not in the construc- 
tion of an ideology, an alternative program to Cleveland or Bryan 
or Wilson, but in the maintenance of smooth-running party ma- 
chinery. Ironically, Lodge’s beginnings as a teacher and writer may 
have obscured the fact that he was probably not a genius of ideas 
at all, but rather of organization and tactics, an effective North 
Shore counterpart to the “politicians” he disliked. 

In a sense, high-level intellectual tragedy may be involved in 
this transmutation of a schoiar into a political artisan, willing in 


effect to carry out or destroy any program depending on its party 
jabel. Such a view, which would not minimize his talents, would 
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also explain the partisanship which led his close friend Barrett 
Wendell to say, “Lodge shines more in opposition than when his 
party is in power.” If Mr. Garraty’s account may be criticized at 
all, it is perhaps for allowing his mass of biographical detail to blur 
occasionally the dramatic story of Lodge’s intellectual transition; 
we may hope that he will follow this volume with a brief and point- 
ed analytical treatment. 
JouN P. MALLAN. 


The People Called Shakers: A Search for the Perfect Society. By 
Edward Deming Andrews. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1953- Pp. xvi, 309. $6.00.) 


E. D. Andrews has combined extensive research with the sym- 
pathy that stems from thirty years of interest in the Shakers to pro- 
duce an able and judicious history. By the deft use of Shaker and 
non-Shaker sources, he recounts the miraculous happenings of 
Mother Ann Lee’s early life in a way that is neither credulous, nor 
so bursting with psychological and scientific interpretation that 
the faith of Ann’s followers is made to appear the mental antics of 
the tribe. His analysis of the social virtues of Shaker community 
life is dispassionate and perceptive. If the book is not totally suc- 
cessful, it is because Andrews, either out of personal disinterest or 
from a misguided sense of charity, shies away from considering at 
sufficient length the beliefs and the visions that constituted the 
specifically religious life of the Shakers. Yet Shakerism was pri- 
marily a religion; separation from the opposite sex and from the 
world were only means towards a closer union with God; the 
dances and songs which marked their worship were channels 
through which revelation might flow. Difficult as it may be, the 
historian of religion must attempt to understand the quality of 
religious imagination, if he wishes to understand the reasons for 
a sect’s growth or for its decline. 

The New Light revivals of the 1780's and after awakened simple 
folk to such millennial anticipations that many were ready to be- 
lieve that a new manifestation of the Godhead was incarnate in 
upstate New York; Ann Lee’s claims that the gates of the kingdom 
of God were open to all who would confess their sins, and renounce 
corrupting the spirit by sexual relations, were congruent with a re- 
ligious tradition in which the dualism of the flesh was a common 
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theme, and human perfectibility through moral endeavor a fre- 
quently admitted possibility. Those drawn to Shakerism by such 
religious considerations were tempted to remain by the benefits 
which the community life worked out by Ann’s successors offered— 
security, simple comfort, freedom to vary one’s daily labor, fellow- 
ship with one’s own sex, and even a friendship (though a carefully 
regulated one) with the other. 

With these attractions, why did Shakerism not continue to win 
new converts through the century? Though Andrews gives no sys- 
tematic answer, it is reasonably clear that the failure cannot be at- 
tributed to changing desires or pressures in external society. Mil- 
lennialism and perfectionism have remained constants in the un- 
sophisticated religious mind, and the uniquely heavy influx into 
monasteries and convents testifies that, contrary to stereotype, mon- 
ey and sex have not been the exclusive deities of Americans. New 
socialistic communities have regularly found persons willing to 
bargain away some individual rights for social and economic bene- 
fits. As for the ingenious explanation sometimes offered that Shak- 
erism declined because state asylums began to care for the un- 
wanted children who previously would have been left with the 
Shakers, Andrews implies, without proffering statistical justifica- 
tion, that infants left with the society seldom remained there after 
reaching maturity, and that the sect’s strength came from people 
who entered only after coming to know the world all too well. 

The Shakers were undoubtedly correct in sensing that the obvi- 
ous decline in their society stemmed not from any external cause, 
but from a weakening of their own religious life. After the enthusi- 
asm engendered by the great Western revivals, the Shaker com- 
munities drifted with some few recoveries towards an ever greater 
formalism. Partly to forestall an excessive interest in the economic 
activities in which they soon excelled, partly to secure the good 
opinion of the many visitors from the world, partly to guarantee 
a modicum of discipline among potential antinomians, the Shakers 
consciously developed a more systematic, “more rational” mode 
of worship. Songs prescribed by an increasingly rigid central au- 
thority replaced much of the spontaneous singing, and formal 
dances, modeled apparently on close-order military drill, were ex- 


tensively rehearsed before the regular services open to the public 
took place. The development of an ordered ritual, however, is not 
necessarily as fatal a step in the evolution of a sect, as Andrews’ 
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presentation seemingly would have us believe. Yet, without a fuller 
picture of the religious life of the Shakers both before and after 
these innovations, it is possible only to guess why in the later years 
religious enthusiasts, instead of joining the Shakers, sought out 
other sects whose discipline, viewed externally, was no less precise. 


Rosert D. Cross. 


The Savages of America. A Study of the Indian and the Idea of 
Civilization. By Roy Harvey Pearce. (Baltimore, Maryland: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1953. Pp. xili, 252. $4.00.) 


Although this is an excellent book and an exciting one, a pio- 
neer in its subject and an intellectual companion to Henry Nash 
Smith’s Virgin Land, it suffers from an oversimplification and it 
should not be received uncritically. 

Mr. Pearce has traced the history of the idea of the American 
Indian in the mind the civilized American, and has both at- 
tempted to describe and to account for the American response to 
the red man. Three distinct phases emerge in this history: the Co- 
lonial conception of the Indian as a potential Christian and a po- 
tential member of civilized society; the post-Revolutionary identi- 
fication of the American Indian with an idea of savagism that, as 
it was opposed to the idea of civilization, destroyed those potentiali- 
ties; and, after the arbitrary date of 1851, the gradual realization 
of an integrity in Indian culture quite apart from any theory of 
relative values in savage or civilized life. Thus the Indian, first the 
object of an optimistic zeal that would make him over and then the 
object of a proud scorn by non-Indians and non-savages, became 
the subject of a science whose dispassion emancipated him from 
the position of scapegoat for the American spirit of manifest des- 
tiny. And throughout this history, even in the times of greatest 
censure, Mr. Pearce marks a thread of pity which was the civilized 
regret for the passing of an often thrilling, romantic way of life. 

The study of the second period, in which the Indian came to be 
a symbol of what the civilized man was not, claims the bulk of this 
book. From an historical attempt to explain the relative state of 
civilizations, an idea of savagism evolved to indicate the zero ot 
civilization where social and individual human capacities were un- 
realized. But during the first half of the nineteenth century when 
American energies seem to have been focused on the individual 
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man, this idea of savagism, at first merely illustratively embel- 
lished by the figure of the Indian, reduced to an idea of the savage 
that for the American was powerfully symbolized by the Indian. 
In the three most fascinating chapters in his study, the author then 
analyzes the conflict between this American idea of the savage and 
the literary convention of the noble savage. In the American litera- 
ture that dealt with the Indian he discovers a kind of tension that 
required curious stratagems by the American writer. 

Mr. Pearce has chosen his material from a wide range of fields 
and works. The research has plainly been immense. With the ex- 
ception of inadequate studies of American painting and painters 
of the Indian, the author appears thoroughly qualified to roam 
through literature, history, philosophy, and anthropology to pre- 
sent his case. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Pearce ts presenting a case. That 
case rests on the proposition that the symbol of the American In- 
dian, allied to the idea of savagism, helped Americans to define 
themselves and in that definition strengthened the American idea 
of a civilized national destiny. One symbolic Indian supports this 
proposition. He is the Indian whom Mr. Pearce so patiently de- 


rives, and yet in America between 1775 and 1825, the imaged In- 


dian reduced to no such common denominator. There was no single 
symbolic Indian, and, in reality, the Indian filled so many roles 
that his shape in the American mind must rather have resembled 
a thick molecular cluster of symbols. Briefly, this may be ascribed 
to the power of convention in a mimic art and an imitative litera- 
ture, and to the persistence of Western European ideas, old and 
new, in the American consciousness. 


When Mr. Pearce suggests that the American symbol of the In- 
dian was unique, the appropriate corollary seems to be that Amer- 
icans are unique. Perhaps the frontier idea of the Indian as a sav- 
age was uniquely American. This was the Indian of Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird's Nick of the Woods, or the Indian overcome by that 
Daniel Boone who was “an instrument of civilization.” This is the 
Indian suggested by comparing Tashtego to Queequeg in Moby- 
Dick. But America was not a demi-frontier where experience and 
opinion had been welded into some mythical national mind. The 
area behind frontier, civilization, where ideas freely exchanged, 
was complex and of many minds, not all peculiarly American. ‘The 
period of a iontier was so brief, and, in its later stages, the area 
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itself was so cosmopolitan that the frontier also had many minds. 
Thus the symbol of the Indian, never seen just one way, became 
multiple and ambiguous, and at last a kind of record of the dif- 
ferent ways in which Americans looked at their continental world. 
And it is within this broad range of ways of seeing things and ex- 
plaining them that Americans have demonstrated, along with their 
uniqueness, their similarities to other nations and to other times. 


MICHAEL A. WEINBERG. 


The Public Records of the State of Connecticut, 1x, From May 1797 
through October 1799. Compiled and edited by Albert E. Van 
Dusen. (Hartford: Connecticut State Library. 1953. Pp. xviii, 
526. Map. $6.00.) 


This volume is devoted primarily to the reproduction of the 
Acts, Resolves, Appointments, and Establishments of the Connect- 
icut General Assembly for six sessions. The records of the Council 
are not extant for the period, and the Journals of the House are 
not here reproduced. Mr. Van Dusen, Connecticut’s State Histori- 
an, has continued the fine editorial work of his immediate prede- 
cessors in the series. His contributions, besides the compilation, 
include a list of acts passed, an excellent introduction which sets 
the historical scene and indicates the variety and significance of 
the materials to be found, an appendix reproducing gubernatorial 
messages during the sessions, and an index. In addition, the editor 
hag ‘provided a series of explanatory footnotes based on a careful 
search of the manuscript collection in the State Library of Con- 
necticut, and on contemporary newspapers as well as modern sec- 
ondary works. These notes identify important political figures, 
supply pertinent background material, and provide cross refer- 
ences to legislative topics. 

A careful reading revealed only two obvious typographical er- 
rors, but the index, while extremely useful, has some omissions 
which make a page-by-page check necessary for the evidence-hun- 
gry researcher. Since the editor was allowed some discretion in 
what he reproduced, he could have saved space by eliminating 
repetition of the words “This Assembly do Establish... ,” or “This 
Assembly do Appoint ...,” for as many as twenty-four times per 
page on some sixty-eight pages. 
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Because the Federalists were firmly in control during this period, 
and because only successful legislation and appointments are in 
the body of the text, this volume lacks the immediate excitement 
of contest and strife. Yet, here are materials for the historian on 
almost every level of investigation—international, national, inter- 
state, state, and local. The fear of invasion by the French, the dis- 
ruption of international trade (with resulting bankruptcy peti- 
tions), the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, Western Lands, 
the Connecticut Gore controversy, and an interstate agreement on 
fisheries, testify to the existence of external problems. At the same 
time, local concerns—the payment of Revolutionary claims, educa- 
tion, religion, town boundaries, divorce, turnpikes, bridges, health, 
public safety, and prison reform—make the volume rich for the 
local historian and genealogist as well as for the social and econom- 
ic historian. 


LAWRENCE W. TOWNER. 





SHORT NOTICES 





American Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten Factor in the 
Founding. By Burleigh Cushing Rodick. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1953. Pp. xx, 244. $4.75.) 


Mr. Rodick’s essay of 140 pages is supported by 103 pages of foot- 
notes, bibliography, and index. Foundations of such solidity are 
hardly needed to sustain a structure of such frailty as that which 
the author has constructed. Though Mr. Rodick evidently believes 
with James T. Shotwell, who has contributed a Foreword, that the 
work is “pioneering,” the claim is hardly justified. Mr. Rodick has 
thoughtfully read much history and political theory and has been 
led by those readings to discover that the roots of American politi- 
cal traditions are to be found in English and colonial soil. The dis- 
covery is not of momentous importance. One’s only surprise is that 
Mr. Rodick’s industry did not lead him to McIlwain’s The Amert- 
can Revolution or to Joseph Henry Smith’s Appeals to the Privy 
Council from the American Plantations. Surely those volumes are 
required reading for one who embarks on Mr. Rodick’s voyage ol 


xploration. 
exploration Mark DEW. Howe. 


Harvard University. 


The Northern Railroads in the Civil War 1861-65. By Thomas 
Weber. (New York: King’s Crown Press. 1952. Pp. 318. $4.00.) 


Dr. Weber’s book is concerned with the rdle which Northern 
railroads played in the prosecution of the Civil War, and with the 
effect of that. war upon them, economically as well as physically. 
The effect of the war on Northern railroad business is dealt with 
in considerable detail. Many interesting incidents are recounted to 
show the physical impact of war upon such border lines as the 
Baltimore and Ohio. A considerable part of the book is given over 
to the history of the United States military railroads in the various 
theaters of operation during this first war in history in which rail 
transport played a vital role. 

For this reviewer, the most interesting parts of the work are in 
the history of the military railroads and of the civilian-controlled 
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border roads, rather than in the more generalized chapters which 
deal with such subjects as the Northern railroads at the outbreak 
of the war, railroad expansion during the war, and the move- 
ment for regulatory legislation. There is a valuable bibliography. 

On the debit side are a style and a format which do not make for 
easy reading: some paragraphs actually exceed two full pages in 
length. Although the documentation is full, one is startled, in the 
midst of careful treatment, to come upon an occasional unsubstan- 
tiated statement. For example, its author asserts that the loyalty 
to the Union of Garrett, the president of the B and O, “was the re- 
sult of business interests rather than personal conviction.” Also, 
the book at times appears cluttered with information the perti- 
nence of which is not made clear. 

Overall, however, Dr. Weber has accomplished just what he set 
out to do, and in doing so has made a worth-while contribution. 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER. 
Harvard University. 


The American Church of the Protestant Heritage. Edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. 481. 
$6.00.) 

In Religion in the Twentieth Century, along with accounts of 
some of the unconventional churches— Mormons, Christian Scien 
tists, Swedenborgians, Jehovah’s Witnesses—Ferm included essays 
on major trends in modern Protestantism. In this collection, he ex- 
plicitly refuses to generalize. If many of the twenty-one contribu- 
tors do not glory in the dissidence of organizationa! and ideologi- 
cal dissent, that nevertheless remains the dominant impression giv- 
en by this book which allots approximately equal space to the 
Methodists, the Church of the Brethren, and The Church of God 
(Anderson, Indiana). 

The book is most useful as a dictionary of facts and personalities. 
Anyone who has forgotten the distinction between the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of North America and the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in North America can refresh his memory here. 
There is also useful statistical information included in many of the 
accounts. As guides to either the social or theological bases of the 


sects, the individual essays are much too brief to be illuminating; 
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one author is forced to reduce his description of an important 
creed to the suggestive words “(Calvinist, but liberal).’”” And so 
autonomous was the preparation of the essays that neither the 
spokesman for the Presbyterians nor the spokesman for the United 
Presbyterians feels called upon to explain the reasons for disunion. 

Rosert D. Cross. 
Swarthmore College. 


COMMUNICATION 


Mrs. Lovell ‘Thompson 

Book Review Editor 

THE New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
Dear Mrs. Thompson: 

In my brief notice of the Nickalls edition of The Journal of 
George Fox on page 429 of the September 1953 issue of the QuaR- 
rrRLY, I wrote that, during his visit to the colonies, George Fox 
had two meetings in Boston. He did not, but one of his Quaker as- 
sociates did and mentioned the fact in a letter printed in the Jour- 
nal. I carelessly misread the passage and ascribed the Boston visit 
to Fox—a mistake I am eager to correct. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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FIELDS of The Atlantic Monthly 


Letters to an Editor, 1861-1870 
By JAMES C. AUSTIN 


A fresh and comprehensive account of the great service which 
James T. Fields rendered to the growth of America’s literary 
tradition by his brilliant editorship of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Utilizing a large body of unpublished Fields correspondence, 
it depicts the close relationships between Fields and the circle 
of authors which grew up about him—authors such as Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, the Transcenden- 
talists, and the Atlantic’s English contributors. 
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